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Everybody Says “Reality,” But What Is It? 


ARTHUR T. BROWN 


Here is a clear-headed article that will do the reader a world 
of good if he wants to straighten out some things 
about Humanism—and about Theism 


1 the course of the continued and in- 
teresting discussion of Humanism and 
Theism in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER dur- 
ing the past several years, it has repeat- 
edly occurred to me that we might profit- 
ably consider the common bases of both 
and appraise the values of each to liberal 
religion. Even the terms used by the 
proponents of either seem not to be clear 
to those of the other. 

It happens that I find my mind holding 
ideas which certainly would be classed 
by some humanists as theistic, and ideas 
that would just as certainly be considered 
by some theists to be humanistic. Out of 
this happy (!) state of affairs in myself, 
I wish to open the question of what 
Theism and Humanism have in common, 
and that of what each contributes to our 
Unitarianism. ' 

It is of primary importance in the quest 
for truth to start with the question, ‘““What 
do we know, and how?’ An answer to 
that question which shall satisfy every- 
body is doubtless not possible, since it is, 
and has been for generations, a major 
problem in philosophy. Since Kant, how- 
ever, it has been plain that even the most 
self-evident axioms used in science or 
theology are assumptions. Their “self- 
evidence” is due to our common limita- 
tions as human beings. They cannot be 
absolutely proved. 


We Discover the Floor 


What are those limitations? Let me 
suggest what I mean. There is a reality 
which we all know directly—that some- 
thing or other which is ourself. And when 
we consider the fallibilities of our senses, 
that is the only reality which it is safe 
to say we actually know. In the process 


_of development from that “big blooming 


confusion” (James) of babyhood to the 
highly complex and more or less ordered 
structure of impressions, memories, ideas, 
feelings, etc., ete, which you and I now 
are, we discover that our individual reality 
is not all. We discover the floor, the 
Slats of.our crib, and no milk in the 
bottle, for example. 

Right then and there we start learning 
something about another reality—outside 
ourselves. Because we have arms and 
legs and eyes, we think, finally, of that 
reality in terms of up and down, back and 
forward and sidewise—as in space. And 


because we remember what happened 
while something else occurs, we think of 
that reality as in time. One might go on 
in great detail, and show how the ancients 
cut up the reality they felt in such a way 
that witches and devils and angels and 
gods were inevitable and “true” parts of 
it, and how a modern physicist cuts up 
the reality in such a way that electrons 
and protons and quanta are inevitable 
and “true.” Both the ancients and the 
modern physicist start with assumptions 
built up from adult experience. Yet the 
only time in life when the “reality out- 
side ourselves” is truly fresh is when we 
are infants. 


When Science is Least Scientific 


Both the supernaturalistie and _ the 
naturalistic explanations explain ade- 
quately, though not to the same persons. 
If one is so constituted that demons and 
gods seem logical reasons for earthquakes 
and sunshine and influenza, the former 
system is adequate, To others the natural- 
istic, machine-like system seems the only 
reasonable and true one. Of late there 
are men (Whitehead, for example) who 
sense a basic inadequacy in both, and 
propose some new angle of attack. In 
any case the only “reality” we directly 
know is our own consciousness. All the 
rest comes to us, and is “known” in the 
form of symbols, whether color, or sound, 
or numbers, or words; and those symbols 
are, in fact, inside our consciousness and 
are a part of it. We do not know beyond 
question whether or not they truly reflect 
the “outer” world. 

All of this leads up to the statement 
that Humanism and Theism are alike in 
being based upon systems of assumptions 
which are, in both cases, completely 
human in their origin. Theism says that 
reality is spiritual, that we gain knowl- 
edge of it best by faith and by intuition. 
Humanism says that we do not know 
what reality is, but that whenever, if 
ever, we find out, it will be by means of 
human reason used after the fashion of 
modern science. Here, it seems to me, we 
find the crux of all the discussion. Theism 
and Humanism differ about this problem 
of what we can know, and how. Since 
Theism grants that we get knowledge of 
reality by the use of reason and experi- 
ment, though not in that way only, the 


problem practically becomes this: Are in- 
tuition and faith, or, if you like, the needs 
of our emotional nature, valid sources 
of truth? 

Science, of course, is based on faith— 
faith in the uniformity of nature, faith 
in the ability of the human mind to gain 
truth about nature. Many scientific dis- 
coveries have come through following up 
“hunches,” intuitive insights. Many apples 
had fallen on many heads before one fell 
on Newton and jarred the law of gravity 
into his mind. Science is most scientific 
when it deals with phenomena most re- 
mote from human hearts. As it ap- 
proaches our inner selves, it becomes less 
and less able to use its methods with pre- 
cision. Astronomy is one, but psycholo- 
gies are many. In the realm of values, 
which is the realm of religion par excel- 
lence, its analytical methods fail. Love, 
beauty, and right cannot be measured. 
They must be felt. And yet they are cer- 
tainly a part of reality and of truth. Our 
feelings are as much a source of truth, 
though in a different mode of reality, as 
our intelligence and our senses. 


Different Temperaments 


If we are out for the whole truth, we 
must have it about the whole of life, and 
get it from every possible source. In a 
recent book (1925) entitled “The Ways of 
Knowing,’ William Pepperell Montague, 
Professor of Philosophy in Columbia Uni- 
versity, in a thoroughgoing way shows 
how our knowledge depends on taking 
some things on authority—those about the 
past. He shows how intuition gives us 
immediate knowledge of values, and so 
is a valid approach to truth. Then, of 
course, he shows that the methods of 
reason have their field in things which 
can be analyzed and measured. And 
again he shows that practical experience 
is essential in determining our relations 
with our fellows. All of these are ways 
to truth. They are all, however, to be 
checked by the experience of others, and 
against each other so far as possible in 
order that their. partial views of truth 
or reality may be related and corrected, 
and a full view obtained. All. of these 
ways of knowing are used, more or less, 
in all the fields of human endeavor, by 
the scientist and the theologian as well 
as by the man in the street, 
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Each of these ways of approaching 
reality gives us a view of a part of it— 
a symbol, if you please, of it. As we suc- 
ceed in combining, in unifying the views 
from all the ways, we gain a closer and 
closer approximation to the real. The 
only thing which drops out in this process 
is dogmatism. We realize that our 
glimpses of truth have probability, but 
not absolute certainty. We see that our 
details may be wrong, but that the main 
trend of human thinking and human need 
is valid. 

What we are witnessing in the hu- 
manist-theist discussion is not only a 
difference of theory as to what we can 
know and how, but also the expression 
of a difference of temperaments. Human- 
ists feel the need for an intellectually 
consistent world-view, and, since science 
is indispensable in that nowadays, they 
stress modern science and its methods. 
Theists, on the other hand, feel the need 
for a world-view which guarantees the 
validity of values, of those truths of the 
emotions or of the intuition rather than 
of the intellect. At bottom, it seems to 
me, these are temperamental differences. 

Unitarianism, if it is to satisfy the needs 
of modern life, as we hope and think it 
can, must be able to satisfy both of these 
types of temperament. The individual’s 
religious life, it seems to me, is richer 
if it can combine both the intellectual 
and the emotional approaches to truth. 
Certainly the chureh and the denomina- 
tion which combine them are richer. 

As a matter of fact, both humanists 
and theists have something to give us. 
Let us consider briefly what these things 
are. 

Humanists in general have that passion 
for social justice which characterized 
Channing and Parker, but which, in the 
past generation, has been allowed some- 
what to lapse among us. “The fortunes 
of the world are not in the lap of the 
gods but in the hands of man.” ‘Every 
hair that is prematurely gray, every clod 
that falls too soon upon the casket of the 
dead, every unnecessary sorrow that 
darkens the human brow, weighs upon the 
conscience of the enlightened man.” So, 
Dr. Reese in “Humanistic Sermons.” 
With full confidence in the power of 
human intelligence to solve all the prob- 
lems of human life, and with our present 
life the only sure field to work in, passion 
for human betterment is bound to arise. 
We need this new emphasis upon action 
to better our human lot as a primary 
expression of religion. 

Humanists, again, by stressing scientific 
method as the only sure way to truth and 
the mastery of life, are stimulating all of 
us to appraise science in relationship to 
religion. For a generation or more we 
have said, ‘Oh, yes,” and, “Of course,” to 
the pronouncements of science on almost 
any subject, but in general we have not 
critically inquired as to whether or not 
science had any right to make the pro- 
nouncements. Humanists may be thanked 
for stirring all of us up to take thought 
on the proper place of science in our 
philosophies and in our faith. 

The young people of the civilized world 
are taking the obiter dicta of their pro- 
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fessors of science as seriously as their 
scientific data, with the result that reli- 
gion is heavily discounted by youth to-day. 
That situation accounts for the appeal of 
Humanism to youth. It fits in better than 
Theism with what they get in the college 
classrooms. So it is with many wun- 
churched adults. Humanism talks to these 
in the language they understand and re- 
spect. All Unitarians should be able to 
speak that language, even if only to strive 
to teach thereby another language, that 
of Theism! 


Peels He Belongs 


And Theism, on the other hand, is by 
no means bankrupt. It preserves for lib- 
eral religion certain values without which 
we should indeed be religiously poor. In 
the first place, it preserves for us con- 
tinuity with our spiritual past. Your 
theist can appreciate the spirit of the 
martyrs and the ecstasy of the mystics 
without impatience as to their intellectual 
naiveté. He can feel, and does, a sense 
of belonging to the church universal, and 
has, therefore, the sobering and strength- 
ening of spirit and of thought that always 
come from consciousness of a long an- 
cestry and ancient culture. Hence he ac- 
cepts changes: slowly—perhaps too slowly ; 
but who knows? 

Again, theists find a purpose, a mean- 
ing, in their universe which makes them 
at home in it—not accidents or incidents, 
but essentials of it. Theists feel—and 
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“feel” is the right word—that though they 
cannot understand why tragedy and loss 
stalk men, yet somewhere (in God) is 
understanding and a vision of the whole 
that makes the puzzle straight and right. 

And this faith makes possible an ac- 
ceptance of what, because we don’t like 
them, we call the evils of life—an accept- 
ance which has always characterized here- 
tofore the religious geniuses of the race: 
“Not my will, but Thine, be done.” 

These are values of the heart—very 
well. We are assured by most of the 
multitudinous varieties of modern psy-~ 
chologists that the heart (emotions, in- 
stinets, urges, or what-have-you) is the 
very most important part of us. We can- 
not, it appears, neglect that part success- 
fully. Theists preserve to liberal religion 
the insistence that religion shall satisfy 
our hearts. 

Shakespeare is undoubtedly right: 


There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 


And however the needs of our individual 
temperaments incline us, we shall best 
serve humanity by striving to leave room 
in our thoughts, our sympathies, and our 
utterances for the needs of others. It is 
evidence of growth that we have this 
division of theological or philosophical 
emphasis among us. Out of it we are 
bound to come with a system or systems 
of thought about man, the universe, and 
God more adequate than we have yet had. 


Federation of Liberals at Iowa City 


People need at times to be in rebel- 
lious mood; when they feel that all 
is wrong with human nature, they 
have the beginnings of the prophetic 
attitude and of ethical religion. 

The greatest danger to liberalism is 
that so-called liberals think they are 
liberal when they are conservative 
and steadily becoming more so. 

Liberals must not live in their glori- 
ous past, but ever seek a religion con- 
sistent with all available knowledge. 

Six points are held in common by 
liberals: 1. Freedom for all. 2. Toler- 
ance—“‘love of truth and love of man, 
each brought to perfection.” 3. A 
high regard for facts. 4. Reason, to 
give the facts meaning. 5. Goodness— 
with wisdom. 6. Love—justice as 
“methodized love.” 

Liberals recognize no opposition be- 
tween reason and emotion, but only 
an antithesis between reasonable and 
unreasonable emotions. 


fh one are among the pithy things 
spoken at the annual meeting of the 
National Federation of Religious Liberals, 
held in Iowa City, Iowa, January 29 and 
80. Addresses were stimulating and well- 
informed. The business session con- 
sidered how the Federation might reach 
those free minds that have broken from 
orthodox churches. The meetings, held 
under the management of Rey. Charles 
BE. Snyder of Sioux City, Iowa, the new 
executive chairman, enjoyed the genial 
hospitality of Dr. Arthur L. Weatherly, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church, 
and Mrs, Weatherly, 


The meetings opened with a seminar for 
ministers led by Prof. Clyde W. Hart of 
the department of sociology in the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, on the subject of “Person- 
ality—Its Nature and Development.” The 
speaker was at once authoritative and 
undogmatie, a rare combination. Dr. Hart 
defined personality as “the whole complex 
of traits that determine the réle that the 
individual takes in his group,” or the sum 
or integration of traits. He called atten- 
tion to four main traits: (1) the group 
of physical traits that differentiate per- 
sons from groups around them—for ex- 
ample, the results upon a colored person 
of the fact that he is a black placed in a 
community of whites; (2) the tempera- 
ment of the person, which is the contri- 
bution of his nervous system to his per- 
sonality; (3) habits, which are composed 
of feelings, thoughts, actions; (4) one’s 
philosophy of oneself. People, he said, are 
essentially different personalities in differ- . 
ent groups, as a man may have an alto- 
gether different personality in dealing 
with his labor from his personality when 
in his family cirele. Dr. Hart asked if 
personality was not more mystical in 
nature. He could not answer this ques- 
tion, but felt inclined to believe that when 
all is known about personality, the por- 
tions of it that now seem mystical will 
be thoroughly explained. 

In the development of these four traits, 
the personality of the individual is formed. 
How much of that personality existed at 
the start is a question, but Dr. Hart felt 
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that there was originally very little. He 
thus inclined toward the behavioristic 
theory, but parted company from Watson 
in his idea of “One’s philosophy of one- 
self.’ Dr. Hart brought out a seeming 
paradox in the method of certain scientists 
in psychology: they attempt to investi- 
gate a phenomenon in a purely objective 
manner, and yet the new psychology 
teaches that people are indissolubly asso- 
ciated with the object they are attempt- 
ing to investigate. 

Dr. Hart was asked as to the sociolo- 
gist’s reaction to religion. He felt that 
their attitude, as sociologists, was neutral. 
Their sphere is merely to describe religion 
as it is seen in man and in man’s reactions 
to his environment. But personally, Dr. 
Hart felt that there was a creative ele- 
ment in human experience which becomes 
increasingly effective as it acquires knowl- 
edge of the mechanisms and processes 
that are involved in the making of people. 
All present agreed that men interested in 
religion could gain much from the findings 
of sociologists. 

The evening meeting, held in the Uni- 
tarian Church, was presided over by Judge 
Roger S. Galer of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, 
president of the Federation. Prof. Sidney 
S. Robins, professor of philosophy in Lom- 
bard College, spoke on “Philosophy’s Con- 
He maintained 
that, in this age of change, philosophy, 
which inquires into the nature of things, 
ean make, as it has made, many contri- 
butions to religious thought. A study of 
philosophy shows that varied causes in- 
fluence religious thought, and the results 
are a religion of nature, an ethical reli- 
gion, and an inward or personal religion. 

One may believe with Bertrand Russell 
that nature is a blind force that forever 
seeks to crush out life, or at best is not 
concerned with human destiny; or it may 
be viewed as a friend of man. One may 
feel with Wordsworth that man is a child 
of nature and also that man feels at home 
in nature. Dr. Robins cited the admir- 
able sides of nature worship: the feeling 
that one is in tune with nature, that con- 
templation helps one, and that there is 
an order which is greater than the human 
order and which gives stability to man. 
But there is a side of nature worship 
which is not so admirable: man is always 
prone, in contact with nature, to be sub- 
missive, when strength of character is 
needed. Energy is in danger of being 
crippled. People need at times to be in a 
rebellious mood; then it is that they turn 
to an ethical religion. In ethical religion, 
religion is one with the moral law. Dr. 
Robins said, “When you feel that all is 
wrong with human nature, you have the 
beginnings of the prophetic attitude, and 
also of ethical religion.” He traced the 
growth of social idealism through the 
Hebrew prophets to one of the great 
modern exponents of ethical religion, H. G. 
Wells. Here Dr. Robins offered a three- 
fold criticism of humanism. He felt that 
humanism was lacking in elements of 
nafure religion, that it did not relate its 
theories sufficiently to the findings of 
the social psychologists, and that many 
humanists seemed too confident as to ex- 
actly what social values comprised. 
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But Dr. Robins did not feel that 4 
religion of nature, or a religion of ethics 
as applied to groups, was sufficient: man 
needs an inward or personal religion. He 
emphasized the importance of the central 
point in personal religion, that God dwells 
within the individual. He said that God 
was known to many as the inner life, 
a particularly fruitful thought. He 
showed that, in the personality of Jesus, 
nature religion and ethical and personal 
religion found concrete expression. 

A love for nature, a demand for social 
justice, a deep and abiding personal reli- 
gion are all needed in a religion of life. 
If philosophy can contribute something 
to a religion of life, it really will make a 
very considerable contribution to religion. 
Nature religion, ethical religion, and per- 
sonal religion all have their weaknesses; 
but together with the spirit of truth, 
which is the spirit of philosophy, they 
will form a religion that will make men 
worthy of life. 

The second address, delivered by Rabbi 
Mannheimer of Des Moines, Iowa, on 
“The Challenge That Confronts Us Lib- 
erals,” pointed out the types of prejudices 
that the liberal Jew has to face, and how 
those prejudices are united with organized 
Fundamentalism in Christian communi- 
ties. The view that the ideas of the past 
are good enough for the present consti- 
tutes a challenge to liberalism. Another 
challenge is racial antipathies, an absence 
of tolerance in all human relations. A 
third challenge is the present insistence 
on reformation in morals through law. 
But the greatest danger of all is the 
tendency for many so-called liberals to 
think they are really liberal when in 
reality they are conservativé and becom- 
ing more so. Faced with new problems, 
with new truths, they must not live in the 
glorious past of liberalism, but must ever 
seek a religion that.is consistent with all 
the knowledge available and that will spur 
them on to greater efforts of discovery. 

At the Tuesday morning business ses- 
sion, the hope was again and again voiced 
that liberals who had broken with con- 
servative churches could be brought into 
relation with the Federation. The view 
was advanced that liberals should regard 
the National Federation as the Protestant 
churches do the Federal Council of 
Churches. Definite steps for a wider proc- 
lamation of the views of liberals in reli- 
gion were taken under advisement. 

.The afternoon seminar was led by Dr. 
Yoder of the faculty of sociology in the 
University of Iowa, on “Labor Attitudes 
in the State of Iowa.” Dr. Yoder had 
spent the last three years studying at 
first hand the views of labor on such sub- 
jects as state and national federations of 
labor, the family, the church, business, 
industry, company unions, class-conscious- 
ness, and internationalism. His conclu- 
sions were that labor in Iowa was fairly 
conservative, had little confidence in those 
who wanted to form a labor party similar 
to the English Labor Party, was not hos- 
tile to the employers of labor, and in 
general thought very well of the employ- 
ing class. Dr. Yoder felt that labor took 
the church for granted, and was not 
vitally interested in it. Labor in Iowa is 
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satisfied with its condition, excepting that 
a raise in pay is always desired. Some- 
thing needs to be done to arouse the 
workers to help themselves. 

The evening sessions, which concluded 
the conference, were devoted to two ad- 
dresses, the first by Rev. Charles Parker 
Connolly of Rockford, Ill., on “Liberalism 
and the Survival of the Fittest Ideas.” 
Mr. Connolly held that as ideas were what 
made men interesting, those ideas which 
had survived were of value because they 
were the result of life. Ideas show the 
achievement of the race. These ideas lib- 
erals cherish in religion: 


1. An atmosphere of freedom. Some 
want liberty for themselves; liberals want 
it for all, and desire that all should 
value it. 


2. Tolerance—not lazy indifference, but 
consisting of love of truth and love of 
man, each brought to perfection. 


38. A high regard for facts, insisting 
upon facts before forming conclusions. 


4, Reason, so as to make the facts col- 
lected useful and meaningful, with no op- 
position of reason to emotion—only an 
antithesis between reasonable and un- 
reasonable emotions. 


5. Goodness—with wisdom. 


6. Love, the energizing force; 
as “methodized love.” 


justice 


These six ideas are the bonds that unite 
liberals; they are worthy of their supreme 
allegiance. 

The final address, delivered by Dean 
Lee S. McCollester of Crane Theological 
School in Tufts College, treated of “The 
Working Faith of the Average Man.” The 
Dean held that as there was such a differ- 
ence in the faith people think they prac- 
tice and the one they really, do, they 
should try to see what elements are con- 
tained in the faith they carry out in 
daily life, and, through such an examina- 
tion, mold their future conduct. He main- 
tained that to-day, living in an age when 
moral and spiritual forces are being 
speeded up, people need a readjustment 
to nature, to the interacting currents of 
humanity, and to the varying needs of 
individuals. They must learn to look upon 
nature aS a companion and to trust one 
another. Each person is needed for the 
contribution he can make. People must 
expect change in all things, especially in 
religion; they must feel that practical 
good is more powerful than evil, that they 
carry within themselves their heayen and 
hell, and that they must believe in the 
great influence of the noble characters of 
history. The result will be that they will 
understand the origin and development 
of the self; that they can have a real joy 
in existence; that they can trust a uni- 
verse or a cosmos that is calling to them, 
and can know that there is something 
within them that answers that call. 

The conference paid eloquent tribute to 
the “grand old man” of religious freedom, 
Dr. Charles William Wendte. Apprecia- 
tion of the kind hospitality of the First 
Unitarian Church and of its minister, Dr. 
Arthur L. Weatherly and Mrs. Weatherly, 
was voted heartily. 
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An Abrupt Reversal 


(ef Eke if they follow the lead of Dr. 
John Van Schaick, Jr., and the wing of the 
communion which he represents in his outgivings 
in The Christian Leader, will go along with Liberal 
Orthodoxy in the current of church union, and not 
with the Unitarians. This break comes abruptly, 
and with something like a shock, not only to many 
Unitarians, but also to strong Universalists who 
have their determined view about the next step for 
their communion. The revelation of the position 
held by The Leader follows the joint meeting, in 
Lowell, Mass., of two regional conferences, one Uni- 
versalist, the other Unitarian, which voted unani- 
mously for “organic union” between these two 
liberal churches. The report of the action was 
published in THE RacisTErR of February 7. 


In a leading editorial, Dr. Van Schaick states 
emphatically his opposition to the proposed joining 
of the two liberal fellowships, but is not sorry the 
question has come to focus. What he keeps in mind 
as he writes is the fact that there are negotiations 
afoot between the Universalists and the Congrega- 
tionalists, looking to union or absorption. He is 
committed, also, in the policy of the paper, the 
opinions of which he controls, to an entente with 
orthodoxy, as contradistinguished from liberalism, 
and is much more concerned for a “united Christian 
church” than he is in a definite liberal movement. 
Liberalism as such doesn’t interest him. 

To keep that distinction clearly in mind will 
make the outline of his argument, which we are here 
reporting and examining, intelligible. Before we 
do so, let us say we speak for ourselves not only, 
but for the great majority of Unitarians, in declar- 
ing we are not in the least interested in going back 
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to orthodoxy. Unlike Dr. Van Schaick and those 
who agree with him, we believe that religion is a 
way of life not only, but a defining of that way in 
what is called theology, which in turn is founded 
upon the eternal principle of freedom. 

Now there is not any church except the Unitarian 
Church, the Universalist Church, the Liberal 
Friends, and the Reform Jews, which is committed 
to religious liberty. Evyery other great communion 
has some nugatory or negative proviso on this sub- 
ject which makes it impossible for Unitarians to 
have formal union or, indeed, much fellowship with 
them in the vital promotion of religion. Our com- 
fort and hope has been with the Universalists above 
all others for a hundred years and more, and now 
these words of Dr. Van Schaick dismay us with a 
sense of impending separation and alarm us with 
the apprehension that Universalism is about to re- 
verse itself and repudiate the glorious principle of 
religious liberty. 

This may be set down for truth: There can be no 
approach to orthodoxy without becoming orthodox. 


It is quite a remarkable confession which Dr. Van 
Schaick makes in his issue of February 2, in his 
leading editorial. Frankly, honestly, he says he 
“cannot support the proposed merger,” though he 
is “happy to see these [Lowell] plans brought out 
into the daylight.” 
is not quite true or gracious, for the word “union” 
was used in the Lowell resolution, and that word 
connotes truly the organic and spiritual nature of 
the relationship that the sponsors of the resolution 
and all friendly souls in the two denominations 
have in their minds and hearts. 

“We are against the plan to merge the Unitarian 
and Universalist churches,” he continues, “because 
we are committed to something larger and in our 


opinion better.” The Editor explains that the Uni- 


yersalist General Convention voted against union 
on a basis primarily of creed; but he does not say 
that the denomination has voiced its sentiment 
against shunting aside the Unitarians in favor of 
Congregationalists or any other orthodox church. 
That is omitted. The basis of “common loyalty to 
the Master” and “not a set of words” is what he 
seeks after, and this he believes the Universalists 
are bound to stand by. But we ask, is not “loyalty 
to the Master” a “set of words”? It is, in fact, so 
generous in its generality and vagueness that any- 
one of discrimination, intellectual and spiritual, 
requires a bill of particulars as to what it means. 
There must be definition and agreement in central 
doctrines. 


To move out of the lower creedal levels to “a 
totally different atmosphere” is rhetoric, but the 
atmosphere must be something more than empty 
air. ‘To say that the position proposed at Lowell 
is in favor of “a dogmatic, sectarian, aggressive 
liberalism,” is at least two-thirds askew, because 
it is neither dogmatic nor sectarian, and if aggres- 
sive it is only so as with the sword of the spirit 
sundering freedom from dogma, love from hate, 


The use of the word “merger” ~ 
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truth from error, and righteousness from sin. 
Besides, would aggressiveness in such a spirit do 
us any harm? Our Universalist brethren, we are 
told in certain cases, have been wretched because 
they have felt anemic and puny, desiring new in- 
vigoration of the old liberal dynamic. Indeed, Dr. 
Van Schaick says that the Universalists “do not 
cut half the ice” they think they do. In his opinion, 
we Unitarians have the same kind of self-deceit in 
our minds, though we are, that is some of us are, 
pretty good prophets and very good citizens. But 
we need what the other denominations can give us, 
says the Editor. The great churches have “out- 
stripped” us in “liberalism.” 


We rise to inquire what denomination has made 
a liberal pronouncement in its religious position? 
What church accepts even such a vague phrase as 
“loyalty to the Master” as a basis of union? Where 
is there a communion that accepts literally and 
effectually the principle of the love of truth in free- 
dom? There is none such. Dr. Van Schaick, with 
a little agitation of a nimble enough mind, will 
admit it. He will admit it and in the same breath 
say it is unimportant, when as a matter of fact any 
union which he or any other forces lead the Uni- 
versalists into, in the present fields of Liberal Or- 
thodoxy, will be at the price of historic Universalist 
freedom. They will have to accept, subscribe to, 
and adopt certain definite beliefs that will be as 
authoritative if not as ridiculous as the dogmas of 
Fundamentalism. 

He may despise the smallness of Universalist 
“statistics” ; but we glory in our liberating mission, 
which has leavened, and still leavens, the whole 
lump of religion the world around. Our prime 
function is not in organization and numbers. We 
are not ashamed of four hundred parishes, eighty 
thousand members. We are a movement, an in- 
fluence. We are not counted; we are felt. Better 
still, we are a man here and a man there, and from 
personality goes forth the power. It has always 
been so. No one ever turns back to find the course 
of religious progress in Unitarian churches as such, 
but to the valiant, inspired, prophetic leaders. 
To-day we do not refer to a single great church of 
the past, as orthodoxy does, but to great souls who 
preached and led the people into larger ways of 
life. 


It is not so in churches of authority, to which Dr. 
Van Schaick would lead back his people. They are 
institutional; we are free souls. It is a perilous 
thing one would do, to attempt to change a rich 
tradition of more than a century—we speak of 
Universalism—from this free and independent 
cause. 

What rankles in Dr. Van Schaick’s bosom is that 
we Unitarians, being loyal to the principle of free- 
dom, keep in our inclusive circle, our catholic fel- 
lowship, all our brethren of whatever variety of 
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experience and belief so long as they are truly in- 
terested in religion and the progress of the church. 
In particular, we count as on equal terms human- 
ists with Channing theists. We are equal because 
we are brethren. But Dr. Van Schaick, and his 
associate in the management of The Leader, Dr. 
Harold Marshall—both our friends—are ever at 
pains to berate the humanists and by that action to 
set up against Unitarianism the very theological 
barrier, and thus their own dogmatic standard, in 
which they so loudly declare they have no interest. 

They say religion is not doctrine, but a way of 
life; and yet, if one comes with a way of life and 
dares also even to whisper his doctrine, they pounce 
upon the doctrine and make fellowship with that 
man impossible. That is not all. So tender is their 
yearning for this larger something called fellowship 
that they never show the least sensitiveness about 
those conservative doctrines, even unto Fundamen- 
talism, which are the antithesis of liberalism and 
the arch enemy of spiritual vitality. Anything goes 
so long as it goes in the orthodox denominations ; 
but nothing is sacred or worth striving for in the 
liberal communions as a distinct mission to the 
world. 

“We are headed toward a United Christian 
Church,” says The Leader. “By the path of the 
Lowell resolutions we are headed toward a United 
Universalist-Unitarian Church. ... We hope to 
see a United Christian Church eventually emerge 
from the work done by the Congregational and Uni- 
versalist Commissions on Comity and Unity, and to 
see also every Universalist Church alive and active 
in that fellowship. The Lowell resolutions do not 
lead in that direction. They take the back track.” 


It is only necessary for us to say that we Unita- 
rians have always been mindful of the leaning 
toward orthodoxy among certain elements in the 
Universalist communion. Not ours to find fault 
with this fact, nor yet to treat it lightly. So long 
as a considerable body of sentiment is as The Leader 
voices it, there can be, of course, nounion. Itis wise 
to be realists here. We have not been as active 
toward union as some of the Universalist brethren 
have been, not because we did not desire it as much 
as they did, but we knew the difficulties in the way 
and did not care to obtrude the idea when the con- 
ditions seemed not quite propitious. There has 
been with us seemly and kindly caution, but a long- 
ing also, and now things are for a season in a rather 
hapless state. 

But it is not so bad as Dr. Van Schaick says it is. 
For all his foreboding, we shall not “retire into our 
little woodchuck burrows and let the world move- 
ments for unity move on without us.” Ours to move 
ahead of the movements, as we have ever done, tell- 
ing all the world the indispensable condition of 
unity, which is the love of truth in the spirit of 
freedom for the service and salvation of mankind 
forever and ever. 

O pioneers, pioneers ! 
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A Fragrant Memory 


Not long ago there passed, from our earthly fellowship, a Unitarian 
layman who deserves to be remembered, not only for his lifelong service 
rendered with unselfish loyalty to the cause of liberal Christianity, but as 
a lover of good literature and a gifted writer of occasional verse. Edward 
A. Church was a Boston business man who, throughout his long life, was a 


leading member of the Church of the Disciples. 


From the days of James 


Freeman Clarke a regular attendant at its services, he served his church 


in various administrative capacities. 


Modest, retiring, those who chanced 


to meet him little knew that here was a gentleman and scholar, an incor- 
rigible reader, who, like Dr. Clarke, had a gift of poetic expression delicate 
and true. A frequent contributor to the magazines, though often writing 
in a vein whimsically humorous, that his verse was capable of more serious 
expression was proved by his occasional contributions to the columns of 
Tur CurisTIAN Recister and the hymns that have found their way into the 
hymnals of our liberal faith. To all who knew him, or his work, he leaves 


a fragrant memory. 


Bridge or Goal? 
VIVIAN POMEROY 


MerHops oF PRIVATE RELIGIOUS LIVING. 
Henry Nelson Wieman. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.75. 


I wish I had written this book. This 
means I wish I were capable of writing 
it. And next I wish that the substance of 
this book had already sprung in strength 
from the Unitarian mind, as a root out of 
a dry ground. But Dr. Wieman is right: 
“One may be very intelligent in the study 
of religion but very unintelligent in the 
conduct of his own religious living.” 
To-day the individualism of Protestant 
Christianity has lost self-confidence and 
power of appeal to people who are disci- 
plined, or distracted, by our successful 
scientific civilization. Forms of worship, 
standing for intense personal religion, are 
no longer the center of great, common de- 
votion. The “practice of the presence of 
God” is being surrendered to minor cults. 
Our young people, it is truly said, “will 
refuse to be a party to confessing a sin- 
fulness they don’t feel, in phraseology they 
don’t understand, and will refuse to give 
support to a view of religion that is based 
on an untrue, unworthy, and unhealthy 
estimate of both God and man.” At least, 
it is true these young people will refuse 
until somebody appears, as he may. one 
day, to exploit their adolescent uncertain- 
ties and secret muddle; and then some of 
them will run violently in a herd down a 
steep place into anything which promises 
them a personal experience of religion ter- 
rifically real. Meanwhile there is a wide 
social expansion of “religious” energy. We 
get together for good works. If the face 
of this religious business is a little too 
frantic to show a classic religious char- 
acter, there is plenty of religious rouge 
and lip-stick to be used. We are boldly 
trying to transfer the essence of religion 
from inward dependence to outgoing effort 
in a world capable of radical change. God 
is reckoned no longer the sustaining power 
of personal integrity, but, at best, the ally 
of social experiment. As an ally He be- 
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comes dubious. It may be safer to put 
Him among the camp-followers. To be 
really up-to-date, we must give up the hard 
attempt to adapt religious truth to what 
is called scientific fact; we must allow 
religious truth to be absorbed by science. 
And then there is a smile on the face of 
the tiger! 

Who is sufficient for these things? 
Modern science, accompanied by keen 
social endeayor, is a good bridge for rescu- 
ing people from a morbid or sterile or 
unethical religious orthodoxy. For the 
present, and in some parts of the land, 
the more people who pass over the bridge, 
the better it will be. But if we regard 
the bridge as the whole track and the goal, 
if religious liberals are led so to regard it, 
we shall make a monstrous blunder and 
miss our great opportunity. The bridge 
will be the end of religion. At all events, 
after suicide the soul of religion will 
struggle precariously into some other form 
than may be provided now by the growing 
faith of a living church. And while reli- 
gion writhes out of the depths of up-to- 
date futility, civilization may plunge into 
a hell worse and more enduring than the 
inflamed mind of Christian orthodoxy in 
past ages ever imagined. If religion, by 
demeaning its intelligence and losing its 
dignity, becomes the gentle hand-maiden 
of science in the popular sense, it will not 
keep even that job for long. Religion, by 
range of intelligence and strength of dedi- 
cation, is the mistress of science; or it 
can be thrown out of the house of life into 
the gutter. For religion can do what noth- 
ing else can do. It can produce indubitable 
transformation of human personality, or, 
as Dr. Wieman phrases it, “the progressive 
integration of individual human ‘minds 
and of associated individuals.” ‘“Historic- 
ally, religion has provided this equipment 
of personality for great achievement and 
ean do it again if the right methods of 
religious living are known and practiced.” 
And science in the strict and narrow sense 
can only be the tool of human personality. 
“Tt will not make for progressive integra- 
tion of human life unless it is used for 
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that end. It can be used to disintegrate 
as readily as to integrate. It will not be 
rightly used unless the society and the 
culture which uses it is led and leavened 
by individuals equipped with the most 
effective kind of religion.” 

Why, then, do not we, who are in the 
church, get on with the real job? And 
why do not we—we who have inherited a 
hopeful view of human nature and a still 
significant doctrine of divine unity—excel 
in this supreme work? Is it necessary 
for us to give an eager salute to every 
half-baked notion of a new religion offered 
to us by some “scientist” who has strayed 
from his own field of knowledge? Is it 
necessary for us to speak of God in terms 
by which only a dear New England spin- 
ster of a century ago would have been 
thrilled? Is it necessary for us to deny 
that there is a God, for all the world like 
cocksure sophomores, who cannot be ex- 
pected to know much about religion any- 
way? Why not leap with confidence to 
our place on what Dr. Wieman calls “the 
fighting frontier of the progressive inte- 
gration of the universe’? “Every practi- 
cal problem is solved by attaining some 
integration of parts through which the 
life-sustaining energies of the universe can 
flow. But the most important and vital 
thing which every individual must do, if 
this end is to be attained in any particular 
case, is to develop in himself the right 
mental attitude and consequent behavior. 
Worship is the only way in which this can 
be thoroughly and effectively done. What, 
then, has worship to do with God? Every- 
thing. God is the integrating process at 
work in the universe.” ‘There is a method 
that belongs to love. It is the way of a 
man with a maid. There is a method that 
belongs to motherhood. It is the way of 
a woman with a child. There is a method 
that belongs to religion. It is the way of 
a man with his God. The methods of 
love, of motherhood, and of religion should 
be increasingly intelligent. To this end 
we must constantly examine and: revise 
them.” 

And what is the intelligent way in reli- 
gion? For myself I hold that this book 
gives us at least the good beginning of the 
answer. And those who know that the 
question is most important to their life 
will best read the book, and, having read 
it, try the way. 
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The Party of Jefferson 


Tup Story or THp Democratic Party. By 
Henry Minor. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $4.50. 


The author of this valuable book is a 
firm but fair believer in the Democratic 
Party. He has written a book which every 
one may profitably add to his library. For 
while he may not find here a philosophical 
history of the country, he will find in 
compact form a detailed history, not only 
of the Democratic Party, but of every 
other political party which has made ap- 
peal to the voters. Here is the story of 
every political convention, the contending 
candidates within each party, their nu- 
merical strength, an epitome of each plat- 
form, with some account of the chosen 
candidates, as well as of those who were 
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defeated. Such a book is a valuable com- 
pendium of a mass of politico-historical 
data assembled in thoroughly readable 
form, and with a highly intelligent esti- 
mate of men and events as they took their 
place in the country’s history. For in- 
stance, would you like to know how it was 
that Lincoln, a minority candidate, got a 
majority of the electoral votes? You will 
find here a concise account of the split in 
the Democratic Party, as a result of which 
they held in 1860 two nominating conven- 
tions, and had two candidates in the field. 
Similarly, why was it that Tilden, who 
had a majority of the popular vote, was 
set aside for Hayes, the Republican candi- 
date? Mr. Minor gives a very clear and 
fair picture of the Electoral Commission, 
the dual governments in Louisana and 
Florida, and the final choice of Hayes on 
the very eve of inauguration day. The 
book seems to your reviewer to fill a 
unique and important place among books 
of American history. It should be added, 
perhaps, that the chronicle is brought 
down to include the Democratic Convention 
of 1928. J. AF. 


A London ‘Coterie 


Tun COLVINS AND THEIR FRIENDS. 
Lucas. 
$5.00. 


For more than thirty years, Sidney 
Colvin was an influential figure in London 
literary life. ‘The editor of Stevenson’s 
letters, author of an authoritative life 
of Keats and a biography of Walter 
Savage Landor, a journalist and critic, he 
knew almost everybody worth knowing. 
After a happy youth, he became, first, 
Slade Professor of Fine Arts at Cam- 
bridge, then Director of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at the same university, and 
finally Keeper of the Department of 
Prints and Drawings in the British Mu- 
seum, which post he held until his retire- 
ment in 1912. The latter position carried 
with it the perquisite of a house within 
the Museum precincts; and for almost 
thirty years this house became the hearth- 
stone of a coterie of artists and writers 
prominent in the world of letters. It is 
the story of the friendships thus formed, 
a circle every whit as historic as those 
which gathered about Charles Lamb, Dr. 
Johnson, and the Brownings in Florence, 
which Mr. Lucas records. The book, in 
reality, is a footnote to the autobiography 
written by Colvin under the title Memo- 
ries and Notes. It supplies missing links, 
fills in the gaps left vacant in that inter- 
esting volume. Through these pages, 
from first to last, stroll a throng of 
famous personages, from Edward Fitz- 
gerald to Joseph Conrad. Of course, the 
bulk of the work is taken up with Steven- 
son, of whom we get rather too much, for 
practically all of the material utilized 
has appeared before; nor are the impres- 
sions of R. L. S. herein given altogether 
agreeable. Much more impressive are the 
passing glimpses of W. E. Henley, Andrew 
Lang, Henry James, Browning, Burne- 
Jones, Rosetti, and sundry others. Es- 
pecially successful is Mr. Lucas in con- 
veying something of the personality of 
Mrs. Sitwell, who afterwards became Col- 
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vin’s wife, following a romantic attach- 
ment lasting many years. There are 
many letters from, and to, her which bear 
eloquent witness to her gifts and charm. 
For more than twenty years unhappily 
married, when release came, her union 
with Colvin proved a veritable marriage 
of true minds. To the couple’s genius for 
hospitality and their faculty for making, 
and keeping, friends, the book offers con- 
vincing testimony. The reader will find in 
it some interesting criticisms, literary and 
dramatic, such as Browning’s impressions 
of Salvini in King Lear, and Conrad’s 
views on Meredith’s poetry. Of Colvin 
himself, one gets the impression of a 
gentle, scholarly nature, refined and lov- 
able, wholly deserving of what Barrie 
wrote of him when he was given a knight- 
hood: ‘He is probably quite unaware that 
for many years he has added dignity to 
the ealling of letters, and that (as I be- 
lieve) everyone who follows it holds him 
in honor. By his fellows he is most ad- 
mired—it is what everyone would like 
best. It has certainly been many a time 
a pleasant thought that Sidney Colvin is.” 
Upon the title-page of this book might 
well have been printed these words from 
Hugh Walpole’s tribute: “Friendship isn’t 
an easy habit in these hurried, noisy days; 
and to have many friends, to give to each 
one an individual color, so that not only 
do you seem to be dealing with them as 
though they were unique in your life, but 
you do actually make them unique, this 
is a gift of the rarest and most precious. 
It was the supreme gift that the Colvins 
possessed.” A.R. H. 


From Hungary 
Tisza Taunus. By Rosika Schwimmer. Iilus- 
trated by Willy Pogany. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Company. $5.00. 


This book is something unusual. A dis- 
tinguished Hungarian writer and a famous 
Hungarian artist have joined forces to 
produce a colorful and charming volume 
of folk lore. It will not only delight 
children, but will be of interest to their 
parents. The stories are full of the Hun- 
garian national spirit and throw many side 
lights upon Hungarian life and customs. 
Good King Matthias figures in a number 
of the tales. One legend accounts for the 
crookedness of the Tisza River. An angel 
harnessed a donkey to a golden plow, and 
told him to draw a furrow across the 
plain for the river’s channel; but he was 
tempted to right and left to eat thistles, 
whence the river’s course is zig zag. 
“Matyi of the Geese” tells how an over- 
bearing nobleman robbed a peasant boy 
of the price of a flock of geese and had 
him flogged when he protested; how the 
young peasant swore to give him three 
thrashings, and to get back three times 
the price of the geese, and accomplished it 
by his wit and daring. Another story 
tells how a noble lady refused alms to a 
beggar woman because she had had twins, 
which in those days was thought to be a 
disgrace and a sign of the mother’s de 
pravity, and how the lady was punished 
for her hard-heartedness by herself becom- 
ing the mother of seven sons at one birth. 
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The book is magnificently gotten up; and 
the illustrations are very striking, both 
those in black and white and those in rich 
and varied coloring. A. S.B. 


Tabloid Reviews 


How To CHANGE Your CONDITION BY Rn- 
DIRECTING YouR Susconscious. By VS. Vaidi- 
anathan. Holyoke, Mass.: The Elizabeth Towne 
Company, 


The Subconscious in this book is much 
overworked. At one moment it is like a 
sub-basement easily reached from the 
street, and at another like a_ sub- 
terranean cavern with no entrance. If 
one could direct one’s subconsciousness so 
far below consciousness as never to be con- 
scious, and as easily as this writer as- 
sumes one may, it would no longer be sub- 
conscious. There are many good counsels 
in the book; but the reader who is looking 
for information should begin with a text- 
book of psychology, and give days and 
nights to Morton Prince. This is really a 
book of sciolism. If one succeeds in di- 
recting his consciousness, the rest will take 
care of itself. J. W. D. 


HumMANn NArTuRn IN CHRISTIAN WorRK. By 
A. H. McKinney. Boston: W. A. Wilde Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

The superintendent of the New York 
City Missionary Society has had a life 
long experience in directing teachers and 
in trying to mold character. Here he 
gathers up his experience, which shows 
that human nature is worth changing and 
can be changed. Then he lays down sane 
rules as to the use of fact, the various 
ways in which people may be approached 
and influenced, pointing out certain snags 
and pitfalls which may be avoided. Jesus 
or Christ is “the matchless Pedagogue,” 
the Bible is the principal textbook, and 
character workers are “Christian’’ work- 
ers. Buy why, oh why, does he use 
“gotten” and “proven’’? E. F, 


Or THpmM Hn CHosn TwELvy. By Clarence 
Ldward Macartney, D.D. Philadelphia: Dor- 
rance and Company. $1.50. 


That this volume has had its second 
printing three months after its first indi- 
cates not only the present-day interest in 
the Gospel story and in these rather 
obscure figures in its pages who became 
the chosen disciples of Jesus, but it also 
indicates that Dr. Macartney’s work is 
well appreciated. No one, however, can 
write very much about the twelve apostles 
and keep to historical fact. Not enough 
is known of them. One must resort to 
legends or to moralizing, as Dr. Macartney 
has done here. He does it well, however ; 
and for those who like books of this kind, 
it is excellent. The chapter on Judas, 
with its speculations as to his character 
and motives, is particularly good. 

F. R. 8. 


MEDITATIONS ON Love. By D. Francclia 
Layne. Boston: The Four Seas Company. 75 
cents, 

A “sweet” little set of meditations in 
short sentences, covering about thirty 
pages. Quite heartening, but scarcely 
original in any sense, and a bit wearying 
and jading to the appetite. G. L. P. 
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C)UR CHILDREN 


Davy’s Talking Valentine 


BEATRICE CREIGHTON 


Davy woke up on the fourteenth of 
February and didn’t know it was Valen- 
tine’s Day. But he did know he was lone- 
some and that he wanted his mother. 
Outside, the rain and sleet blew angrily 
against the windowpane—splendid weather 
for witches and goblins and Halloween 
pranks, but not at all appropriate for 
little naked cupids and gentle doves fly- 
ing through the air. 

Davy shivered in his white hospital 
bed, and drew the blankets closer around 
his neck. Then he shut his eyes tight, 
to keep from crying. His leg ached, and 
his back hurt, and it was going to be 
particularly hard to be brave. Davy had 
been learning to be brave for nearly six 
weeks—ever since the day the big green 
roadster came whizzing round the corner 
into his Christmas toboggan sled. Davy 
remembered coasting down the hill and 
seeing the green roadster, and the next 
thing he remembered was waking up in 
the big hospital, a hundred miles from 
home. 

At first the doctors said to themselves 
that he couldn’t get well. But one day 
Dr. Rob came and said Davy could get 
well if he was brave enough. Then he 
told Davy about the soldiers who were in 
his regiment in France, how brave they 
had been when they were wounded, thou- 
sands of miles from their homes and 
families. True soldiers were always 
brave, and Davy meant to be a soldier 
himself, just as soon as he was old enough 
and there was another war. So when 
Mother and Father had to leave him and 
go back to take) care of little Babbie and 
Billy, in Cedarville, Davy bravely kissed 
them good-by, and even managed a smile. 

It was always lonesomest early in the 
morning, and this morning Davy had 
wakened earlier than usual. He lay quite 
still, thinking about Dr. Rob and wishing 
it was time for his visit. After what 
seemed at least several hours, the door 
opened and Miss Allison, his white 
starched nurse, came in with his break- 
fast tray. The tray was covered with a 
napkin, and Miss Allison was smiling a 
very special sort of smile. 


“Shut your eyes, little sick-a-bed lad, 
And guess what I’ve brought to make you 
glad!” 


Davy laughed out loud. “You sound 
just like ‘The Three Little Pigs,’ who al- 
ways talked in rhymes,” he said. Then 
he tried and tried to guess the riddle, but 
finally he had to give up. 

“Look and see,” suggested Miss Allison, 
and she swung the little folding table 
over his lap, and put the tray on it. 

Davy lifted the napkin, and there before 
him was a pile of white and pink and 
blue envelopes, all addressed to “Mr. 
David Crawford, Junior,” in especially 


fine second-grade penmanship. He opened 
the first one and drew out a lovely pink 
valentine that said, “For Davy from Molly 
Mather.” Then he knew what day it was. 
The day he loved best of all, excepting 
Christmas and his birthday! He was so 
excited he could searcely eat his break- 
fast. But at last the cereal and toast 
and orange juice were all gone, and Davy 
spent the entire morning playing with his 
valentines. He spread them all out on 
the bed and pretended he had a valentine 
shop. It was such an interesting game 
that he played it again after luncheon. 
At four o’clock, he heard voices outside 
in the corridor, and in another minute 
Dr. Rob was in the room. 

“l’ve brought you a valentine,” 
Dr. Rob. 

“Another? Oh, what is it?’ said Davy. 

“A talking valentine,’ answered Dr. 
Rob, and as he spoke a boy in overalls 
came in with a radio! Davy’s eyes grew 
rounder and rounder. Was this wonder- 
ful radio valentine for him? 

The boy in overalls had some wires and 
a tool box, and he worked and whistled 
for half an hour, ard you may be sure 
Davy watched everything he did. At five 
o’clock everything was finished, and Dr. 
Rob came back and said it was time to 
tune in. He moved the dials, and pres- 
ently a voice spoke clearly into the air. 

“Hello, Davy! You don’t know who I 
am, but I know all about you. I know 
about that toboggan sled you got for 
Christmas, and what happened to it a 
few days afterward. And I know it’s 
not much fun to have to lie in bed instead 
of coasting down hill with the other fel- 
lows, is it? You see, I had to stay in a 
hospital for six weeks over in France, 
when I wanted to be fighting instead. So 
I know how hard it is to grin and bear it. 
You get lonesomer every day, and it’s 
easy to forget about being a soldier. 

“Now Davy, I know all these things 
about you, because I am the man who 
drove the green roadster that day last 
January. I’ve been keeping close track 
of you ever since, and I decided that 


te 
The Friendly Dark 


KATHARINE HARRINGTON 


said 


The friendly dark, so full of shapes, 
Is my cireus of elephants and apes; 
And even my stubby little shoes 
Make splendid feet for kangaroos; 
Then, if I hear a growling sound, 

I know the bears are prowling round. 
They come on tiptoe to my bed 

To let me rub each shaggy head, 
Until I find I cannot keep 
Awake—to pat them, 
So—I—+s-l-e-e-p! 
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to-night was a pretty good time to cele- 
brate, because you are getting better. So 
I asked some friends of yours to be on 
this program to-night, and there are four 
of them right here now waiting to talk 
to you. Two of them are turning somer- 
saults, they are so excited! So I'll stop 
talking for a little while and give them a 
chance. Get ready for a surprise, Davy !” 

There was a moment of silence, and then 
a new voice abruptly spoke into the room. 
It was the voice that Davy loved best in 
all the world. His own mother was talk- 
ing to him from a hundred miles away. 
While Davy listened, hardly believing his 
ears, she sang a soft little song that he 
had always wanted to go to sleep with, 
when he was a tiny boy. When the song 
was finished, Father told a funny story 
about the elephant that got spanked. 
Each of the twins had a turn, too. “Hello, 
Davy, I’m Babbie,”’ came one excited little 
voice. And, “Hello, Davy, this is Billy 
talking,” came from the other husky 
throat. 

Then Mother and Father and Babbie 
and Billy each said, “Good-night and 
happy dreams.” And the little Sick-a- 
bed Soldier lay back on his pillows with 
pink cheeks and happy eyes. He had 
forgotten the rain and the sleet. He 
had forgotten that his leg hurt, and that 
he was alone in the hospital a hundred 
miles from home. He had forgotten 
everything except his talking valentine. 
And that, he thought, was the most beau- 
tiful surprise valentine in the world! 

[All rights reserved] 


Stone Walls 


MARY BRADFORD 


Every Saturday afternoon David Doane 
and his father went for a long cross- 
country tramp. 

“We mustn’t get soft,” David’s father 
often said, as they started over the fields 
which lay directly back of their suburban 
house, and which invited them to woods 
beyond. “What do people who stick to 
paved roads know about the fun of tramp- 
ing? Let’s make a bee line, and take 
what’s coming to us.” 

And so they did on this particular Satur- 
day afternoon, when a stiff wind blew cold 
in their faces and when, five miles of 
snowy fields behind them, they perched on 
a stone wall to loaf and chat and munch a 
bar of chocolate before starting homeward. 

“Well, and how has school been this 
week?’ asked Father. “Everything up 
to scratch?” 

“Whew!” David drew a long breath of 
frosty air. “Don’t I wish vacation would 
come! Did you like.school, Dad? Weren't 
you glad when you never had to go another 
day?” 

“Vacation will come,” said Father, smil- 
ing at being thus adroitly side-tracked. 
“But see here, David, these school months 
aren’t a stretch to be dreamed through, 
with vacation at the end. A job's a job.” 

“T know,” said David eagerly. ‘That’s 
just what I mean. When I’m a man and 
have a job, like you, Dad, I won’t mind 
all the months between vacations. Four 
years and then—” 
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“Then, if you do your work, you'll be 
ready for college.” 

“College!” To David, thirteen, the word 
was already a gauntlet thrown down. 

“Now, Dad, that would be another four 
years.” 

“Will be,’ amended Father quietly. 
“You’re going to college, David, and there’s 
a lot of work to do before you get there.” 

“Tll work all right, if you'll let me go 
to work right now!’ fumed David. “T’ll 
show you! IT’ll—” 

“T’ll show you something,” said Father, 
kicking a heel against the stone wall on 
‘which they sat. “See this stone wall? 
Take a good look at it. Think you could 
build one?” 

David, delighted to be done for the 
moment with school discussions, took a 
good look and said, “I s’pose I could, if [ 
eould lift the big ones. All sizes, aren’t 
they? Funny I never noticed before just 
how you put ’em together. Lots of little 
ones to hold the big ones in place, aren't 
there?” 

“All sizes,” agreed Father, as interested 
as David in examining the construction of 
the solid old wall that marked off some 
farmer’s pastures. “You're right about 
the big ones. They’re too heavy for you, 
yet. But you’d never make a good wall 
with just big rocks anyway, because they 
wouldn’t fit together, would they?” 

“Course not. The little ones fill up the 
chinks and hold the big ones in place,” 
said David, surprised that a matter so 
simple needed any explanation. 

“Well, my son,’ said Father coolly, 
“vou’ve just as good a head as I thought 
you had. Suppose you remember that your 
school jobs are the little rocks, and it takes 
a lot of little rocks to build a stone wall 
that’s solid and that will last.” 

“School jobs!” said David, amazed to 
have that subject unexpectedly hauled 
back. “Little rocks!” 

“Pxactly. You’re always scouting around 
after big rocks, David. ‘When I get a 
real job’; ‘When I’m a man and through 
school,’—that’s the kind of big rocks you’re 
given to talking about. What you need to 
do is to get your muscle up on the little 
ones. Do that, and you'll find you can 
tackle bigger ones all the time.” 

“Oh,” said David, eyeing the wall. 

“The kind of big rocks you’ve been talk- 
ing about lately are no use at all unless 
you have a big supply of good, dependable 
little rocks ready to your hand.” 

“Humph!” said David, still eyeing the 
wall. 

“You get that supply of little rocks ready 
before I hear anything more about your 
big rocks,’ went on Father, apparently 
bent, this time, on having the matter 
settled once for all. “And you just remem- 
ber when you have your supply ready, 
your father will be the first one to help 
you roll the big rocks into place, if, by 
that time, you need any help. Be as good 
a wall-builder as you are a tramper.” 

This time David said nothing at all, but 
his brown eyes were so puzzled that 
Father added: 

‘Don’t look for paved roads! Decide 
where you're going and then make a bee 
line for it, cross-country. Take what's 
coming to you.” 

“All right,” said David, unexpectedly ; 
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and Father knew, by the set of his jaw, 
that the story of the stone wall had not 
been wasted on the cold, wintry air. 


[All rights reserved] 


The Lost Valentine 


GRETA GASKIN BIDLAKE 

Della came home from school and ran 
into the kitchen with a happy burst of 
excitement. 

“Oh, look, Mother!” cried she. 
eight lovely valentines 
school this afternoon. One of them is 
the loveliest ever. It must have cost 
every bit of fifty cents. Ada Myers, my 
best friend, gave it to me.” 

She laid her books on the table and 
began to look through the two boxes she 
earried on the top of them. “It was in 
a big blue envelope,” she explained, ‘and 


“T got 
in the box at 


Laughter 


Laughter! ’Tis the poor man's plaster, 
Covering up each sad disaster. 
Laughin’, he forgets his troubles, 
Which, though real, seem but bubbles. 
Laughter! ’Tis a seal of Nature 
Stamped upon the human creature. 
Laughter! whether loud or mute, 
Tells the humankind from brute. 
Laughter! ’Tis Hope’s living voice 
Bidding us to make our choice, 
And to cull from thorny bowers, 
Leaving thorns and taking flowers. 
—NSelected. 


Sentence Sermon 


Gloom and weakness go _ together; 
laughter and strength walk hand in 
hand.—H. Addington Bruce. 


I was sure J laid it on top of this box. I 
must have put it inside, instead.” She 
removed the covers and rummaged among 
the valentine papers in the boxes. ‘No, 
it isn’t here,’ she said. ‘I must have lost 
it. Ill go back down the road and look.” 

“Wait a minute, Della!” called her 
mother as she was starting off. “Take 
the milk can with you and get it filled 
at Mrs. Robinson’s, please. We haven’t 
a drop, and I want to make corn fritters 
for supper.” 

Della waited for the can and then 
walked soberly back along the way she 
had come. She went slowly, pushing the 
little snowballs out of her path to see 
them roll on the smooth sled-tracks, and 
keeping a sharp lookout for a big blue 
envelope. But there wasn’t any. She 
realized as soon as she got in sight of the 
Robinson’s house that she wasn’t going to 
find it. She must have lost it farther on, 
not long after leaving the school, on the 
one piece of road that was always well 
traveled. There was just a chance that 
some child had found it and would tell 
her next morning at school. 

Then she remembered. ‘‘Why, nobody’d 
know. Because there was only a card 
with my name on it, and I took that out.” 

Well, never mind—she would ask every- 
body. So she went up the steps and 
knocked at the Robinson’s door. They 
were the only people at that end of the 
village who ‘kept a cow, and they sold 
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milk to their neighbors. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Robinson were old people, and their 
little granddaughter Eva lived with them. 
When the valentines were given out that 
afternoon, Hva’s name had not been called 
more than three times. 

Mr. Robinson opened the kitchen door 
and let Della in. Mrs. Robinson was 
cooking pancakes at the stove and Bya 
was setting the table. She did not hear 
Della come in, so intent were her eyes 
on the wall before her. Pinned on it 
were the three poor little valentines Eva 
had got at school; and there, hanging 
proudly above them, with a _ radiantly 
lovely smile, was a beautiful cardboard 
lady dressed in blue silk, wearing a 
plumed hat, and carrying an old-fashioned 
nosegay in her hand—Della’s own lost 
valentine ! 

The cold draught from the door made 
Eva turn around just as Della slipped in. 

“See my valentines,” she said to the 
visitor shyly, as Mr. Robinson took the 
milk can Della set down on the table. 
“I got those three at school.” She pointed 
to the lower ones. “But I found this 
blue one on the road home. Isn’t she the 
prettiest you ever saw! ‘To-morrow I 
suppose I’ll find the owner and have to 
give her back.” 

Eva’s eyes were shining and her face 
was alight with happiness. 

“Perhaps whoever lost it will let you 
keep it,” suggested Della, smiling quietly. 

“Oh, do you think she will? You know 
I thought I’d just have her this one night; 
so I put her where I could see her every 
minute of the time, even when I’m wash- 
ing dishes. I’m going to take her to bed 
with me and lay her on the pillow next 
mine.” Hya whispered the secret shyly. 

The lost valentine did not look lost 
at all. Suddenly Della knew how lone- 
some a little girl can be who lives all 
alone with two old people and has no 
brothers and sisters to play with. 

“T’m sure the loser would say you ought 
to keep her, because you love her,’”’ smiled 
Della. 

Then bravely she took the milk can, 
said “Good-night,” and went quickly out. 

All the way home she was happy think- 
ing of Eva and the lost valentine. 

“Well, did you find it?’ asked Brother 
Bob when Della came into the kitchen 
and handed the milk can to her mother. 

“Yes, but I didn’t bring it home,” said 
Della, smiling mysteriously. “I’m going 
to leave it just where I found it. You 
never can guess where!” 


[All rights reserved] 


Spring Vacation 
MARJORIE DILLON 


I’m glad we have a chance to stop 
And put our books away, 

And roller-skate and fly our kites, 
Or spin our tops all day. 

We need some jolly games of ball, 
To limber up our lungs, 

To exercise our arms and legs, 
And just let loose our tongues! 


We've had a long, hard stretch of school, 
There’s more before we’re done; 

But hip-hooray! this week we’re free! 
Let’s cram it full of fun! 
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Fifty-Five Essays Submitted on the 
“Distinctive Purpose of the 
Unitarian Fellowship” 


Vifty-five essays have been submitted in response to the invita- 
tion of the Trustees of Tur Curist1An Rearstrer to readers of the 
paper for a statement on the questions: 


What is the distinctive purpose of the Unitarian 
fellowship, as a fellowship? 


Why do we continue to exist as such? 


The contributions have come from friends in all parts of the country. 


The Trustees have designated a committee of judges whose ac- 
ceptance is awaited, and their decision will be published in TH 


RuUGISTER. 


The hope is by this means to determine what it is that 


justifies Unitarianism and the existence of the fellowship in the 


propagation of the liberal faith. 


The responses are most gratifying. It is stated that a prelimi- 
nary reading of the essays shows a remarkably interesting and dis- 
criminating presentment of the reason for the free churches. 


Without committing anyone 


to a formal statement of belief, 


which would be impossible in the Unitarian churches, it is to be 
hoped that the essay or essays that are chosen for publication will 
help to define the free-church principles and quicken the spirit of the 


Unitarian mission to the world. 


Tuckerman School to Remain in Boston; 


Enlarged Curriculum is Announced 


“HE proposed removal of the Tucker- 

man School to Chicago, Ill., has been 
indefinitely postponed. Owing to read- 
justments in the administration at Lom- 
bard College and Meadville Theological 
School, it does not seem wise at this time 
to put into practice any plan of co-opera- 
tion with these institutions, though some 
merger of the respective activities holds 
good possibilities for the future.” This 
announcement is made to THE REGISTER 
by Miss Harriet E. Johnson, dean of the 
Tuckerman School. 

“Meantime, the Tuckerman School is 
proceeding in the accustomed way and 
place,” says Miss Johnson. “The second 
term began February 4, and the curriculum 
has been expanded to suit the plan for 
the future, which is to offer a three-year 
eourse. Courses are now being planned 
for the second term in advanced pedagogy 
and methods in religious education, hym- 
nody and hymn writers, history of Uni- 
tarianism, editing, filing, and publicity 
work for the churches, sermon and speech 
writing, and composition and preparation 
of the church school lessons. These will 
be in addition to the regular courses, 
which proceed as usual through the whole 
year and which include a very fine and 
practical course in art and architecture in 
religious education. Special students are 
welcome, and the art course may be par- 
ticularly acceptable to them. 

“The three-year course will be for all 
student applicants who have not had at 
least two years of college training, and 
will admit of giving such candidates some 


of the necessary drill in English composi- 
tion, general history, and voice building, 
whereby they can take advantage of the 
second and third years more effectively. 
“For college graduates there will still 
be offered the one-year course. For those 
who have not graduated, but who have 
had a part-time college training, the two- 
year course will still be available. The 
third year will lay special emphasis on 
the normal part of the training, so that 
those who graduate from the school will 
be adequately equipped to train teachers, 
and in that way the main purpose of the 
school will be achieved, which is to raise 
the standards of our chureh schools and 
promote the cause of religious education.” 


New Meadville Trustees Chosen; 
Dr. Christie for Autumn Quarter 


At the annual meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of the Meadville Theological 
School, held January 22, these new trus- 
tees were elected: Dr. Augustus P. Rece- 
eord, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Detroit, Mich.; Dr. John F. 
Stephan of Cleveland, Ohio; and Dr. 
Walter H. Macpherson, minister of St. 
John’s Universalist Church in Joliet, Ill. 

Dr. Francis A. Christie, James Freeman 
Clarke professor emeritus of church his- 
tory, now resident in Lowell, Mass., was 
invited to return for the autumn quarter 
to give two lecture courses, one on “The 
Theology of the New Testament,” the 
other on “Beginnings of Uniftarianism.” 
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In Dr. Mason’s Memory 
Parish house to be built by the First 
Unitarian Church in Pittsburgh 


A parish house is to be erected by the 
First Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
as a memorial to the late Dr. L. Walter 
Mason, its minister for twenty-eight years, 
who died New Year’s Day. For the past 
few years, Dr. Mason had been urging 
the necessity of such a building. 

At the annual meeting, about $6,000 was 
pledged toward this project within a few 
minutes after Dr. T. D. Yensen, president 
of the Board of Trustees, had suggested 
that the church now proceed with the 
planning and construction of the parish 
house, made a pledge to the fund and in- 
vited other members to do the same. It 
is estimated that the cost will be between 
$65,000 and $85,000. There is now in 
prospect for parish house building pur- 
poses about $25,000 in money, property, 
and pledges. There is ample land on the 
church lot on which to erect a parish house. 


Dedicate Memorial Organ 
at North Andover Church 


A new organ has been presented to the 
North Parish Unitarian Church of North 
Andover, Mass., by the children of Moses 
Tyler Stevens and Charlotte BHmeline 
Osgood Stevens. Nearly two hundred 
parishioners were present at its dedica- 
tion, Christmas Sunday, and on that ocea- 
sion the organ was played by one of 
their sons, Moses T. Stevens. The min- 
ister, Rev. Samuel C. Beane, spoke in- 
formal words of dedication, and then 
preached a sermon on “The Spirit of 
Christmas.” 

“When a son of those in whose memory 
this splendid gift is given,’ said Mr. 
Beane, referring to Moses T. Stevens, 
“caused the organ to assume its proper 
function, that was the beginning of its 
dedication, which will continue until the 
last note of the postlude has been played. 

“Things, like persons, are dedicated 
when they consecrate themselves to the 
service for which God intended each and 
every one. And the consecration takes 
place in the place of places, where the 
seen and the unseen meet and blend, and 
life is swallowed up in immortality.” 

The tablet on the organ reads: ‘This 
organ is presented to the North Parish 
Church of North Andover as a memorial 
to Moses Tyler Stevens, 1825-1907, and 
Charlotte Emeline Osgood Stevens, 1831-— 
1906, by their children, Mary Osgood 
Tyler, Nathaniel Stevens, Moses Tyler 
Stevens, Virginia Stevens Cross, Helen 
Stevens Lockin, and the family of Samuel 
Dale Stevens, 1928. 


Broadcast Services Till May 


Arrangements have been made by the 
Arlington Street Church of Boston to have 
its entire service of worship broadcast 
every Sunday morning until the end of 
May. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot will preach. 
The sermon, music, readings, and other 
features will be heard over WBET, The 
Boston Bvening Transcript station. The 
service is at eleven o'clock. 


<< 
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Build New Churches Through Church Schools 


Says Mr. Fairley at Metropolitan Conference, which 
considers future of liberalism in New York City 
area—Dr. Simons, Messrs. Pleydell and Bolte speak 


NE very good way to insure the future 

of liberalism is to plant schools of 
liberal religion at strategic points where 
there are no liberal churches. Rev. Edwin 
Fairley, associate secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, said this at 
the annual meeting of the Metropolitan 
Conference in the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., January 27. Throughout 
metropolitan areas there are many fami- 
lies whose children have no connection 
with any school of religion. These 
parents, Mr. Fairley explained, do not 
wish to have their children experience 
the same religious upheaval they did be- 
eause of religious teachings not founded 
on the facts of life. If they knew of the 
liberal schools they would be only too 
glad to send their children, and in the 
end would become affiliated with the lib- 
eral movement. This is a phase of church 
extension the denomination would do well 
to consider seriously, was the opinion of 
Mr. Fairley. 

Mr. Fairley said that in planning for 
the future, Unitarians should consider the 
whole church life as a major program of 
religious education, in which the work of 
the church and the church school must 
needs be carefully integrated. Also, if 
liberal church school workers are to 
retain leadership in curriculum material, 
they must be constantly revising their 
courses in the light of new knowledge. 
The distinctive function of the church 
school is its ability to prepare children 
for life situations—as members of a 
family, a school, a community, and ulti- 
mately as full-fledged citizens of a 
democracy. 

Albert Pleydell, the president of the 
Metropolitan Federation, spoke on ‘The 
Ab. he Ueandethe: Mature,” “Mr. Pley- 
dell said that, although the church caters 
to youth, baptizing children, teaching 
them in the church school, and many times 
harboring a young people’s group, it is 
primarily organized from the point of 
view of the mature person. This may 
account for youth’s apparent lack of in- 
terest in organized religion. If the church 
is to make a direct appeal to the youth, 
it will have to modify its organization 
and outlook to embody the youth outlook. 
Mr. Pleydell somewhat startled his audi- 
ence by saying that he did not believe it 
was the duty of youth to carry on the 
church as at present constituted. Al- 
though Mr. Pleydell was very careful to 
make clear that his views were in no 
sense official nor entirely representative, 
the implication was that they did reflect 
the ideas of a portion of the young people 
of the Unitarian churches. The address 
was sincere, frank, and thorough-provok- 
ing, and was followed by earnest dis- 
cussion. 

Charles Bolte was elected president; 
Rudolph C. Neuendorffer of All Souls 
Church, New York City, Joseph Allen of 
White Plains, N.Y., and W. H. Stroh of 


Flatbush, Brooklyn, N.Y., vice-presidents ; 
Kenneth CC. Walker, secretary; and 
Charles P. Blaney, treasurer. 

The evening session began with a 
candlelight service led by Hans Walleen 
of the Metropolitan Federation. Dr. 
Minot Simons said, in opening his ad- 
dress, “After attending this service of 
worship, I have no qualms as to the future 
of our church.” 

Dr. Simons pointed out that the liberal 
church had a very unique future. It 
should occupy the neutral zone in the 
religious life of a people, where conserva- 
tives and radicals might unite for inspira- 
tion and a re-estimate of life values on a 
sound modern ethical foundation. No 
other form of organized religion is better 
able to occupy this zone; there is a large 
field here, another sector that the ad- 
vancing liberal army should occupy—the 
sooner the better for the religious life 
of the country. 

Charles Bolte considered “Our Future 
in the Metropolitan Area from the Point 
of View of the Layman.” He maintained 
that Unitarians must develop an enthusi- 
astic and solid loyalty for the liberal 
faith. What is needed is a willingness 
on the part of all laymen to rally to the 
colors of this sane and progressive fellow- 
ship and make it a power in the com- 
munity. Much discussion following both 
these talks revealed many opportunities 
for concerted effort on the part of the 
laity and the clergy. 

At this Conference, met to consider 
“Our Future in the Metropolitan Area,” 
the opening service of worship was con- 
ducted by two boys from a class of the 
Willow Place Chapel Church School in 
Brooklyn. K. Cc. W. 


Newton Center Plan 


Satisfaction expressed at reports of suc- 
cessful year—Miss Destemps 
commended 


The Unitarian Church in Newton 
Center, Mass., has demonstrated the prac- 
ticability of dividing the responsibility 
for the well-being of church and people 
between a preaching minister and a parish 
administrator. Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach 
became minister-in-charge of the church 
in 1927, and at the beginning of 1928 
Miss Helen J. Destemps, graduate of 
Tuckerman School, assumed the duties of 
parish administrator. Throughout the 
business session of the annual parish 
meeting, held January 18, after a year’s 
trial of the arrangement, satisfaction 
with the plan was voiced. 

The officers and various organizations 
made their reports following the annual 
parish supper, at a session presided over 
by Frank L. Richardson, chairman of the 
executive committee. The church is fortu- 
nate in the possession of an unusual num- 
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ber of young people, which makes possible 
a successful church school and vigorous 
young people’s organizations. The Mathe- 
son Club of thirty juniors reported an 
active year, through its secretary, Margery 
Prescott, and the Hale Union, Y. P. R. U., 
was reported by its treasurer, Edwin 
Smith. The Hale Union sent five dele- 
gates to the Y. P. R. U. conference at 
Star Island. Healthy growth in the Lay- 
men’s League chapter was indicated by 
twelve new members in the year. The 
report was given by O. D. Fellows. The 
Stebbins Alliance activities were recapit- 
ulated by Mrs. Olin Dickerman, secre- 
tary. This Alliance branch bears the 
name of the first minister of the church, 
Rey. Rufus Phineas Stebbins, who served 
from 1878 to 1885. 

Especial credit was given Miss Des- 
temps for her assistance in the church 
school by James Kingman in his report. 
The school has been financed by the 
church to the amount of $500 and is well 
organized, with a number of paid teachers. 
A committee on religious education has 
been found of great service. The report 
of the treasurer, John HW. Peakes, which 
showed a satisfactory financial condition, 
was presented in print. 

Most detailed was the report of Miss 
Destemps, parish administrator, who was 
introduced by the moderator as thoroughly 
efficient and businesslike. Miss Destemps 
reviewed the work of the year, during 
which she made 278 calls, kept regular 
office hours at the church, took charge of 
the church calendar, had general charge 
of the church school, collected historical 
data in connection with the church and 
put it into form, and performed other 
services. 

George I’. Spalding spoke for the people 
of the church, and affectionate greetings 
were sent to Mrs. Ellen Ferguson, who is 
well over ninety years of age, and to 
others who were ill. To close the meeting, 
Dr. Dieffenbach summed up the church 
year. 

The Newton Center Church observed its 
fiftieth anniversary last April. Bight 
people among those who originally signed 
the covenant are still active in the church 
and their names are on the church rolls. 
The fund for the original church was 
started by a small gift from Mrs. Ellen 


Ferguson. The present church represents 
a general rebuilding. It was dedicated 
in 1923. 


Officers elected at the annual meeting 
were: Charles P. Powers, trustee; Linnell 
BH. Studley, clerk; Charles F. Ritten- 
house, treasurer; Mrs. Arthur L. Spring, 
John EH. Peakes, Henry G. Pearson, execu- 
tive committee for two years; John Mar- 
shall, Frank L. Richardson, executive 
committee for one year. Delegates to the 
American Unitarian Association annual 
meeting are Mrs. George H. Crosbie and 
Miss Helen J. Destemps. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—At the annual parish 
meeting of the Unitarian Church of the 
Messiah, F. B. Chamberlain was elected 
chairman of the Board of Trustees. 
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Gloucester Pastors of Daughter Churches 


Take Part in First Parish Anniversary 


HE present meeting house of the First 

Parish Unitarian Church in Gloucester, 
Mass., was dedicated one hundred years 
ago on Ohristmas Day, and the parish 
remembered this event by a special service 
held December 30. 

All the congregational hymns had his- 
toric and personal associations. The 
“Dedication Hymn,” first sung at the dedi- 
cation a century ago, was written by Rev. 
Hosea Hildreth, minister of the church 
from 1825 to 1833. “Builders of this 
Ancient Church,’ was written for this 
occasion by “H. P. W.,” a member of the 
church. The “Hymn of Rededication” 
was written by the present minister, Rev. 
Robert P. Doremus. 

Mr. Doremus preached the anniversary 
sermon on “Builders of the Temple.” The 
invocation was given by Rey. C. J. Fogg, 
minister of the West Parish Church, Con- 
gregational, which was set off from the 
First Parish in 1716. The Scripture read- 
ing was by Rev. Herman F. Lion, min- 
ister of the lLanesville Congregational 


Church in Gloucester, who is also a mem- 
ber of the Unitarian Fellowship. Prayer 
was offered by Dr. John Clarence Lee, 
minister of the Independent Christian 
Church, Universalist, which was formed 
by Rev. John Murray and seceders from 
the First Parish in 1779. Greetings from 
the churches of the city were extended 
by Dr. Albert A. Madsen, minister of 
Trinity Congregational Church, formed 
by seceders from the First Parish in 1829. 
Letters of greeting were read from the 
American Unitarian Association, former 
ministers, and friends. Dr. Lee pro- 
nounced the benediction. 

At the conclusion of the service, there 
were exhibited the Paul Revere Com- 
munion and baptismal service and the 
portrait of Rey. Eli Forbes, minister from 
1776 to 1805. 

The First Parish in Gloucester, gathered, 
according to tradition, in 16383, was defi- 
nitely organized into “a church estate” 
in 1642, under Rey. Richard Blynman 
from Plymouth, Mass. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Replying to Dr. Crooker 


To the Bditor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

In the current issue of THE REGISTER 
(January 31) appears an article by Dr. 
Joseph Henry Crooker entitled ‘Religion 
Without God.’ Dr. Crooker evidently 
knows the humanistic trend of thought 
but superficially, and is very shaky in 
some of his comparative religion. 

Few humanists entertain any ardent 
desire to expurgate the great religious 
poetry of the world, whether it contains 
references to an anthropomorphic god or 
not. Few humanists are so utterly lacking 
in insight or a sense of humor as to be 
the victims of such a phobia. I do not 
say that there are none who would go to 
such extremes, because there are those 
among humanists, as among theists, who 
lack the saving sense, as well as some 
conception of the fitness of things. While 
it is not to be denied that humanists are 
tremendously interested in gathering a 
hymnology and a poetry that is consistent 
with their thought, this is not to be taken 
as an indication that they renounce and 
denounce all poetry that happens to have 
a reference to God. Dr. Crooker seems 
naive. 

A single statement in a particular ser- 
mon, or even a whole sermon in itself, 
ought not to be assumed to contain the 
sum and substance of the preacher’s phi- 
losophy. A discriminating mind would not 
seize upon isolated quotations, and con- 
demn a whole movement of thought on so 
inadequate a basis. Humanism is not 
perfect—no humanist claims that it is. 
But one can safely say that its claims to ac- 
curacy are at least as well founded as are 
those of theism. And furthermore, hu- 
manists are not so intolerant, nor so afraid 


of subjecting themselves to the “dangers” 
of theistic thought, that they would deem 
it expedient or necessary to edit the poetry 
of the old faith. It is to be hoped that 
Dr. Crooker was pleased to be facetious 
when he suggested such a course. 

Buddhism and Confucianism in their 
highest and purest forms are devoid of the 
god idea. Are we to draw our conclusions 
from these religions in their higher forms, 
or from the thing which they became 
through ignorance and credulity? 

Once more we have an example of the 
utter futility of religious controversy. Dr. 
Crooker will no doubt not be any more 
moved to reconsideration by my objections 
than I am impressed by his remarks. But 
let us realize that each one has a right to 
the sympathetic consideration of his opin- 
ions or convictions on the part of those 
who feel moved to criticize: Humanism 
will not be removed by an amused wave of 
Dr. Crooker’s hand, and there is much of 
the humanistic philosophy that he has yet 
to investigate. 

ALFRED W. Hoxpart. 

Saint CLoup, MINN. 


Correction 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN ReaisTar :— 

I am writing you to correct a mis- 
statement which I have noticed in your 
publication, that the members of the Uni- 
tarian Male Choir of Sanford, Maine, 
were all natives of Yorkshire, England. 
Possibly two or three members of the or- 
ganization came from that region, but 
most of us were born and reared right 
here in Sanford. Therefore, the title of 
“Yorkshiremen’s Chorus” is a misnomer. 


RUSSELL J. GOopALt. 
Sanrorp, MAINE, 
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For Improvements at Tufts, 
Unitarians are Lending Aid 


Unitarians interested in Tufts College 
have organized a committee to aid in the 
program of enlargement and moderniza- 
tion initiated at Crane Theological School. 
Their special object is the construction 
and furnishing of a suite for visiting 
preachers and lecturers in Paige Hall, the 
dormitory building. 

Rey. Thomas M. Mark, Tufts graduate, 
was made chairman of the committee, and 
Rey. Cloyd H. Valentine, also of Tufts, is 
secretary and treasurer. 

About thirty-five ministers in the Uni- 
tarian fellowship have studied at Crane 
Theological School or in some other depart- 
ment of Tufts College, nineteen of whom 
are now settled near Boston. Dr. J. A. C. 
Fagginger Auer is professor of the history 
of the Christian church and of the phi- 
losophy of religion at Crane Theological 
School, and Dr. A. Warren Stearns is 
dean of Tufts Medical School. Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish is a life trustee of Tufts. 

The proposed changes at Tufts include 
a new approach to the campus, with an 
artistic gateway, steps, and terraces, a 
chapel, an arcade connecting the admini- 
stration building and dormitory of the 
Theological School, and interior rearrange- 
ments. 


Lenten Services, Boston 


Rey. Abbot Peterson, minister of the 
First Parish Unitarian Church in Brook- 
line, Mass., and Rey. Ralph FB. Bailey, 
minister of the First Parish Unitarian 
Church in Cambridge, Mass., are among 
the preachers for the noonday Lenten 
services to be held by the Greater Boston 
Federation of Churches in Boston, Mass., 
in Tremont Theater, February 13-March 
29. Mr. Peterson will preach Thursday, 
February 21, and Mr. Bailey, Monday, 
February 25. Services are to be conducted 
daily, except Saturday and Sunday, from 
12.15 to 12.55 p.m.; on Good Friday, March 
29, from noon to 1 p.m. Services will be 
broadcast over WEEI, Boston. Also, on 
Good Friday, there will be a three-hour 
service at the Old South Meeting-House 
from noon to 3 P.M., when seven clergymen 
and educators will consider ‘The Seven 
Last Words of Christ.” 


Lent in Newton Center 


As in previous years, the five Protestant 
churches in Newton Center, Mass., will 
join in conducting evening services on 
Sundays and on Good Friday during Lent. 
At the first service in the Unitarian 
Church, February 17, the sermon will be 
by Rey. Charles N. Arbuckle of the Baptist 
Church. Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach of the 
Unitarian Church . will preach at the 
service in the Congregational Church, 
March 17. 


SALEM, MaAss.—The auditorium below 
the First Church has been named the 
Midmund B. Wilson Hall, in memory of 
Rey. Edmund B. Wilson, for many years 
beloved minister of the North Church, 
which was consolidated, in 1923, in the 
First Church. 
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On Their Way 


Travel Notes of Point and Charm 


Dr, Reese and his companions are 
bound to India for the centenary of 
the Brahmo Samaj. They represent 
American Unitarianism. In the last 
letter published, January 10, Dr. Reese 
was in @ hospital in Tokyo, con- 
valescing. 


EING under the necessity of paying 

“friendly” visits to St. Luke’s Hospi- 
tal, Tokyo, each day for two weeks after 
my release, it was quite impossible to get 
far away from the city. Moreover, Dr. 
Lathrop’s condition was such that all of 
us felt like “standing by.” But one day 
we (Mrs. Lathrop, Mrs. Snow and Miss 
Snow, and I) went to Kamakura. There 
we saw the famous. bronze Buddha, said 
to be the finest, though not the largest 
statue of Buddha in the world. At the 
gateway is posted this significant notice: 


STRANGER, WHOSOEVER THOU ART AND 
WHATSOEVER BE THY CREED, WHEN THOU 
ENTEREST THIS SANCTUARY, REMEMBER 
THOU TREADEST UPON GROUND HAL- 
LOWED BY THE WORSHIP OF AGES. THIS 
IS THE TEMPLE OF BUDDHA AND GATE 
OF THE HTERNAL, AND SHOULD THERE- 
FORE BE ENTERED WITH REVERENCE. 


In Hase-no-Kwaunon Temple we lighted 
a candle before the altar of the Goddess 
of Merey. We then viewed the ancient 
armor in the Hachiman shrine, which is 
dedicated to the “God of War.” After 
paying brief homage at other sacred spots, 
we drove back to Tokyo through the 
lengthening shadows of the afternoon, 
passing picturesque villages beautiful to 
look upon but probably not too comfort- 
able to dwell in. 

Another day we went by rail and bus 
to Miyanoshila, one of the famous summer 
resorts of Japan, and on and up and over 
the mountains to Lake Hokone, from 
which point we got a good view of Mt. 
Fujiyama, the sacred mountain of Japan, 
12,365 feet high and snow-capped. This 
mountain can be seen almost the whole 
way from Tokyo to Kyoto, a distance of 
327 miles. By some, Mt. Fuji is regarded 
as the most beautiful mountain in the 
world, but personally I am still a partisan 
of Mt. Blane. (It was said by members 
of the party that the verdict would have 
been different had I taken my eyes from 
the “Japanese Year Book” and lifted 
them unto the hills.) 

Unfortunately I had to miss Nikko. 

But Tokyo is no mean city, and I had 
ample opportunity to see it. Having re- 
ceived a letter of introduction from Prof. 
Manley Hudson, Mrs. Inaz Natobe called 
on Mrs. Lathrop and invited her, together 
with the Snows and myself, to luncheon. 
Present also were Albert Thomas, Director 
of the International Bureau of Labor of 
the League of Nations; Mr. Phelan, who 
is associated with Mr. Thomas, and whom 
I had met in Geneva three years previ- 
ously; Prof. Mead and Mrs. Mead of 
Brown University; and the Japanese 
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Director of the International Labor 
Bureau in Japan, who, by the way, is a 
Unitarian. Mr. Natobe is a graduate of 
Johns Hopkins and other universities, a 
member of the House of Peers, and 
formerly was a director of a bureau of 
the League of Nations. He is the author 
of several books interpreting Japan, in- 
cluding “Bushido,” which term comes very 
near being translatable as “the sense of 
honor.” Mrs. Natobe is an American from 
Philadelphia. So far as one can judge 
objectively, the beauty of the Natobe 
family life is a crushing argument against 
those who object to interracial marriage. 

Another day we had dinner with Dr. 
and Mrs. Cary of the Universalist Mis- 
sion. Not since leaving Chicago has the 
joy of a meal so thrilled me. 

In Tokyo there are many old Japanese 
eafés andeclubs in attractive old build- 
ings, some of which almost require a card 
from the Emperor for admission. Un- 
less the tourist is careful in making his 
arrangements, he may find that he is pay- 
ing more than he had contemplated. After 
one has had the experience of one or two 
old places, it is wise to stand by the 
Kikan, a modern club under the same 
management as that of the Imperial Hotel. 

Speaking of the Imperial reminds me 
that Frank Lloyd Wright did a good sery- 
ice for Tokyo. At first, one is struck with 
the oddity of the Imperial, but that soon 
passes. It is a splendid achievement. Not 
until after leaving and comparing it with 
the Kyoto Hotel and the Oriental in Kobe 
did I come fully to appreciate its charm. 
There should be a law against building 
in Japan the glaring type of modern 
Western hotel. 

Dr. Lathrop having improved somewhat, 
Mrs. Snow and daughter and I decided 
to sail from Kobe on December 21, con- 
tinuing the journey toward India, the 
other members of our party having gone 
on ahead. 

On the way to Kobe we stopped over 
two days in Kyoto, the old capital and 
the scene of the recent enthronement. 
There I had the experience of addressing 
a luncheon of the Kyoto Rotary Club. 
Only two foreigners beside myself were 
present, they being professors in Doshisha 
University. Following my remarks, the 
interpreter “spoke eloquently.” The Mayor 
of the city and other local worthies sat at 
the speakers’ table. 

On the evening of the same day I ad- 
dressed a gathering of missionaries. (To 
tell the truth it was a prayer-meeting.) 
He is all wrong who thinks that modern 
missionaries are all “hounds of heaven.” 
Many of them\are modern-minded pro- 
fessors and physicians. Indeed, the idea 
was fully expressed by two leading mis- 
sionaries in Japan that the MacCauley 
type of missionary work (conference, not 
conversion) and the humanistic type of 
faith are the only method and faith with 
a future on the mission field. 

Miss Denton, head of the Girls’ College 
of Doshisha University, gave a tea in 
honor of the Snows, * 
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From Kyoto we went by train to Nara, 
the first capital of Japan. There the 
things of chief interest are the great 
Buddha, the great Bell (which rang at 
ten sen per ring), and the long, winding 
way through Cryptomeria trees and moss- 
covered stone lanterns to the Kasuga 
Shrine. Once before I had ridden in a 
ricksha and solemnly vowed never to do 
so again. Here in old Nara there seemed 
to be no other way to get about quickly. 
As a sort of penance, when returning from 
the shrine, Mrs. Snow and I insisted that 
the ricksha men get in and let us do the 
pulling. Probably never before have the 
shopkeepers of Nara had such a Jaugh. 
Japanese women clapped their hands and 
roared. That was a real spiritual service 
to Japan, for, according to Mr. Natobe, 
laughter is one of Japan’s greatest needs. 

In a brief letter, I cannot give an ade- 
quate record of my impressions of Japan. 
I am positively in love with the country 
and the people. Everywhere I found 
great kindness. Education has grown by 
leaps and bounds. Universities, compar- 
able in size and quality to our State uni- 
versities, are mightily influencing the 
country. The literacy in Japan is about 
the highest percentage in the world. The 
Emperor Moji, who reigned forty-five years, 
and Fukuzawa, who refused state honors 
and devoted his life to modernizing the 
thought of Japan, performed miracles of 
progress difficult to equal in the annals of 
mankind. Never did America make a 
greater diplomatic blunder than that of 
excluding Japan from the quota law. 

From Kobe we sailed through the In- 
land Sea, dotted with islands and beauti- 
ful beyond description. 


To-day the sea is calm and _ the 
good.ship steady. To-morrow we reach 
Shanghai. 

The next day is Christmas, and the 


radio shall be the Santa Claus of the Air, 
earrying love back home. 


Curtis W.- REESE. 


December 23, 1928. 
S.S. President Wilson, at sea. 


Lent, First Church, Salem, Mass. 


Wednesday noon services during Lent 
are being held as usual in the First 
Church, Unitarian, in Salem, Mass. The 
hour is from noon to 12.30. The schedule 
of preachers follows: February 138, Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot; February 20, Rey. Peter 
A. Dunn, minister of the Central Congre- 
gational Church in Boston, Mass.; Febru- 
ary 27, Rev. Abbot Peterson; March 6, 
Rey. Douglas Horton, minister of Leyden 
Congregational Church in Brookline, Mass. ; 
March 138, Dr. Minot Simons; March 20, 
Rev. Ralph EF. Bailey; March 27, Rev. 
Charles R. Joy. 


West Upron, Mass.—As a part of the 
Christmas activities, “Emmanuel,” a cos- 
mic pageant in five processions, with a 
prologue and an epilogue, written and 
directed by Dr. and Mrs. A. Nicholas 
Kaucher, was produced at the Christmas 
Sunday evening candlelight service, 
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James P. Munroe, Liberal 


His death a loss to Unitarian fellowship 
and many educational and 
welfare interests 


The death of James Phinney Munroe of 
Boston, Mass., February 2, removes from 
the company of Unitarian laymen one of 
its truly liberal minds and most devoted 
workers. He was sixty-six years of age. 
The funeral service was held February 7 
at the First Church in Boston, of which 
he was a member, with Dr. Charles HB. 
Park, the minister, officiating. 

Mr. Munroe was a member of the Council 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League and of 
the League’s Executive Committee. 
First Church he had served as chairman 
of the Executive Committee, and in 1927 
he was chairman of the committee in 
charge of the Greater Boston preaching 
mission conducted at the First Church. 


He was a life member of the American - 


Unitarian Association. Formerly he was 
affiliated with the Unitarian Church in 
Lexington, Mass., his native town. 

Since 1924, Mr. Munroe had been presi- 
dent of the Twentieth Century Club of Bos- 
ton, an organization which includes many 
of the choicest liberal spirits of that city, 
and which was particularly congenial to 
Mr. Munroe. He was a foursquare, con- 
sistent liberal—a liberal in religion, poli- 
tics, economics, and social questions; what 
he thought and what he did were all of 
a piece with his philosophy of proving 
all things.and holding fast to that which 
is good. As a presiding officer he made 
speakers of the most diverse and conflict- 
ing views feel the charm and fairness of 
his intellectual hospitality, without in the 
slightest compromising his own position. 

He was a manufacturer, a graduate of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and he was treasurer and later president 
of the Munroe Felt and Paper Company. 
He rendered a great variety of social and 
educational services. He was chairman of 
the Massachusetts Commission for the 
Blind, 1908-18; a director of the National 
Commission for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, and vice-president of the North Ben- 
net Street Industrial School. He had been 
a member of the Lexington Historical 
Society, of which he served as president 
in 1898; the National Society of Vocational 
Education, of which he was president in 
1910 and 1911; the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, where he had been chairman 
of the Committee on Education; the Bos- 
ton Society; the Massachusetts Civic 
League, where he had been chairman of 
the Civil Service Committee. He was vice- 
chairman of the Federal Board of Voca- 
tional Education from 1917 to 1921, and 
in 1917 he was chairman of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology commission 
for national service. 

He was a member of the Technology 
Club, of which he was president from 1896 
to 1904; the Engineers Club; the Massa- 
chusetts Reform Club, where he had also 
served as president; the Puddingstone 
Club, the Old Colony Club, Authors’ Club, 
the Technology Club of New York City, 
and the Cosmos Club of Washington, D.C. 

Among the books he wrote were, “The 
Educational Ideal,” “Adventures of an 
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Army Nurse,” “New Demands in Educa- 
tion,’ “The New England Conscience,” 
“The Human Factor in Education,” and 
“The Life of Francis Amasa Walker.” He 
also contributed largely to magazines and 
cyclopeedias, 


North Easton Unitarians Give 
Freely for Extra-Parish Causes 


At the annual meeting of Unity Church, 
North Easton, Mass., January 8, the re- 
ports showed all of the organizations in 
good condition. The treasurer reported 
all bills paid and a large balance in the 
treasury. Highteen per cent. of the ex- 
penditures for the year were for benevo- 
lences and contributions. The minister, 
Rey. Roydon C. Leonard, was voted an 
increase in salary. Mrs. Louis A. Froth- 
ingham was elected president. 
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Joseph E. Dunipace Bears Gift 
From Toledo to Transylvania 


Among special gifts planned by the First 
Unitarian Church in Toledo, Ohio, is a 
yearly contribution to the Unitarian 
Church in Transylvania at Cluj-Kolozsvar. 
This gift is to be presented personally next 
month by the Toledo church treasurer, 
Joseph E. Dunipace, who is taking a trip 
to Czechoslovakia, eastern Burope, and 
Oriental lands. Other contributions are 
to be made to the Ministers’ Pension Fund 
and the Meadville Theological School. 

Reports presented at the annual meet- 
ing, held on January 15, showed the vari- 
ous organizations to be in most progres- 
sive condition. A budget of $23,000 for 
1929 was adopted. New members elected 
to the Board of Trustees were Mrs. John 
R. Davis, John Landgraf, and J. Arthur 
MacLean. ; 


New Evening 
Telephone Rates 


Out-of-town telephone calls by number, at 
evening rates, may now be made an hour 
and a half earlier than before. 


Formerly, full day rates applied until 8:30 P. M. 
Now, evening rates apply as early as 7:00 P. M. 


These new evening rates, which continue 
until 8:30 P. M., are substantially lower 
than the corresponding day rates. Generally 
speaking, they range from twenty to twenty- 


five per cent. less. 


Evening rates apply only to station-to-station 


calls, best made by number. 


Particular person 


calls take full day rates, whatever the hour. 


Evening rates are subject to a 35 cent minimum. 


Unless the day rate is more than 35 cents, there 


is no lower evening rate. 


Put another way, 


evening rates apply on distances of more than 


forty miles. 


Between 7:00 P. M. and 8:30 P. M., we have 
been handling at full day rates about 3000 
toll calls aday which will benefit directly, as 
will all new business between these hours. 


New England Telephone 
- and Telegraph Company 
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For Three Prizes 


Every minister is invited to tell of the 
; worth of the work 


The Committee on Recruiting the Min- 
istry reminds Unitarian ministers of the 
prizes offered them recently for essays on 
“The Worth of the Ministry,’ to be sent 
to the Recruiting Committee at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., by March 1. The 
prizes are three in number, $100, $50, and 
$25, respectively, and the essays are to be 
about two thousand words in length. The 
essays are to be judged by Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, Rey. Frederick M. Eliot, Dr. Sydney 
B. Snow, Rey. Lawrence Clare, and Rev. 
F. R. Sturtevant. Rev. Fred R. Lewis, 
chairman of the Recruiting Committee, 
referring to the prize essays, asks: 

“Will you not search your own ministry 
for the values it has brought you and the 
service you have been able to render, and 
set them forth for the benefit of youth 
who are asking themselves what to do 
with their lives? Will you not bear upon 
your hearts the need of our churches for 
able and devoted ministers with a message 
and do your bit to supply this need by 
your influence, example, and word of 
commendation ?”’ 


Centenary of Heddaeus’ Birth to 
be Remembered at Columbus, Ohio 


February 19 will be the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Rey. Christian 
Heddaeus, pastor of the Independent Prot- 
estant Church of Columbus, Ohio, from 
1865 to 1900, and this church will celebrate 
the anniversary with special services on 
Sunday, February 24. 

Dr. Huge G. Hisenlohr, minister of the 
First St. John’s Protestant Church in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, will preach the sermon. 
The Columbus church News, announcing 
this, says: 

“Dr. Eisenlohr probably knows and un- 
derstands Heddaeus better than any other 
man living. He might well be called a 
disciple of Heddaeus. He will tell us what 
kind of man Heddaeus was, and why we 
would do well to honor him and strive to 
keep his memory green. Heddaeus was 
a man in advance of his times and a 
pioneer of liberal religion in this com- 
munity. As a result he suffered from 
petty persecution and social ostracism, 
and was misunderstood. by many of his 
contemporaries. 

“A beautiful memorial tablet in memory 
of Rey. Christian Heddaeus is expected to 
be ready for unveiling on this day.” 

In connection with this celebration, the 
Columbus church is raising the Heddaeus 
Memorial Endowment Fund as a perpetual 
memorial to this beloved minister and a 
permanent endowment for the church. 


Dr. Sclater in King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the King’s Chapel noon 
services in Boston, Mass., Tuesday to 
Thursday inclusive, February 19-21, will 
be Dr. John R. P. Sclater of Old St. 
Andrews Church, Toronto, Canada. This 
is Dr. Sclater’s third visit to King’s Chapel 
noon services. He-is preaching in Apple- 
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ton Chapel, Harvard University, Sunday 
morning, February 17, and will give pray- 
ers each morning in Appleton Chapel dur- 
ing the following week. Monday, February 
18, Raymond C. Robinson, the Chapel or- 
ganist, will give an organ recital at 
12.15 P.M. 


Sunday Evening Lenten Services, 
Arlington Street Church, Boston 


A course of Lenten sermons will begin 
Sunday evening, February 17, at 7.45 
o’clock in the Arlington Street Church and 
continue until Haster evening. These ser- 
vices are designed to take the place of the 
vesper services organized and immensely 
popular in the days of Dr. Brooke Herford. 
Dr. Samuel A. Hliot, minister of Arlington 
Street Church, is trying the experiment of 
evening services in the belief that there 
should be somewhere in Greater Boston 
an evening meeting where liberal preaching 
may be heard. 

Dr. William T. Merrill, for about twenty 
years minister of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church of New York, where he is the suc- 
cessor of Dr. Henry van Dyke, will preach 
the evening of February 17. Dr. Merrill 
is president of the World Alliance for 
International Friendship through the 
Churches, and is the author of many books. 
He is to be the King’s Chapel preacher 
during the preceding week. 

On February 24, Dr. Charles Clayton 
Morrison, editor of The Christian Century, 
will preach. 

The remaining speakers are: March 38, 
Rey. Miles Hanson of Roxbury, Mass.; 
March 10, Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy of Mil- 
ton, Mass.; March 17, Dr. William L. 
Sullivan; March 24, Dr. Theodore G. 
Soares; March 31, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. 

The Boston Association of Ministers for 
years has desired to have one of the Bos- 
ton churches opened for Sunday evening 
liberal preaching. Dr. Eliot is asking that 
ministers of Greater Boston publish the 
announcements in their church calendars, 
and he hopes for the co-operation of 
friends in making the experiment a success. 


Lenten Vespers in Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The usual Lenten vesper services at the 
Unitarian Church of the Saviour, in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., will be held Wednesdays 
during Lent at 5.05 P.M., with organ music. 
The following ministers of the Metro- 
politan district will speak: February 13, 
Rey. Richard W. Seebode; February 20, 
Rey. Harvey Loy; February 27, Dr. Minot 
Simons; March 6, Rev. Charles Francis 
Potter; March 13, Rev. Alson H. Robin- 
son; March 20, Rev. Hdwin Fairley; 
March 27, and Good Friday, Dr. John H. 
Lathrop. 


GERMANTOWN, Pa.—The Christmas pag- 
eant, “The Nativity,” given twice Decem- 
ber 23 in the Unitarian Church, was under 
the direction of Mrs. Nicola D’Ascenzo, 
wife of Nicola D’Ascenzo, the artist who 
designed the stained-glass windows of his 
beautiful new meeting-house, 
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Framingham Church Honored 
in Building Competition 


The beautiful Georgian edifice of the 
First Parish Unitarian Church in Fram- 
{ingham, Massachusetts, was honored in 
the recent Annual Church. Building Com- 
petition in New York City, sponsored by 
The Christian Herald through its Bureau 
of Church Planning. The jury of award, 
composed of Ralph Adams Cram of Bos- 
ton, Mass., A. F. Wickes of Indianapolis, 
Ind., and Joseph Hudnut of Columbia 
University, awarded the church honorable 
mention among more than forty new 
churches submitted. The Bureau of 
Church Planning writes: “You and your 
architect are to be congratulated upon 
this splendid showing, for the Jury of 
Award was enthusiastic in its praise of 
your church. Your building committee 
cannot be commended too highly for its 
splendid work in advancing the cause 
of good church building.’ The edifice 
was designed by Charles M. Baker. 


MARBLEHEAD, MAss.—Funds are being 
raised for an addition to the Unitarian 
Church building for social activities, and 
the project was discussed at the annual 
meeting January 7. New officers elected 
were Arthur C. Anthony and Murdock 
Clarke, trustees; Arthur Saw Swasey and 
Josie 8S. L. Greene, auditors. 


POET ion GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Embroideries for half a century. 


Cox Sons & Vining?#4,1335234 st. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 


Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 


Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F, H. BURDETT, Pres, 
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Nations are the citizens 
of HUMANITY as 
individuals 
are the citizens of 


THE NATION 
MAZZINI 


New Members, Bequest, 
for Church in Taunton 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Chureh in Taunton, Mass., January 14, 
elected thirteen new voting members of 
the society. The report of the minister, 
Rey. Dan H. Fenn, also showed that five 
persons had joined the church the previ- 
ous Easter Sunday, and that five babies 
had been christened at the Children’s Sun- 
day service in June. The parish has lost 
twelve members by death in the course of 
the year. 

It was announced that at a special meet- 
ing, previously held, the bequest of $2,000 
from the estate of Miss Harriet Newbury 
had been accepted, and $1,000 of it was 
voted for the purpose of purchasing new 
pulpit furniture as a memorial to Miss 
Newbury, long a devoted member of this 
church and parish. When this furniture 
is obtained, the task of redecorating the 
entire interior of the church and chapel 
will be completed. 

A committee was appointed to start 
preparations for the celebration of the 
one-hundredth anniversary of the building 
of the present church edifice, which will 
occur in the autumn of 1930. George W. 
sriggs was elected chairman .of the 
Prudential Committee. 


Givers to Meadville 


These are the names of recent contribu- 
tors to the Meadville fund for the new 
Library Administration Building, as an- 
nounced at the office, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. : 

Dallas, Tex., Alliance; Mr. and Mrs. 
Leslie T. Felton; Framingham, Mass., Al- 
liance; Unitarian Society of Germantown, 
Pa.; Mrs. L. E. Hanley, The Misses Hawes, 
Rev. H. R. Hubbard, Mrs. F. L. Kennedy ; 
Leominster, Mass., Alliance; Mrs. Holden 


MeGinley, Mrs. Caroline \G. Mills, Mrs. 
Elizabeth F. Nichols; Philadelphia, Pa., 
Alliance; Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, Mrs. 


Harry 8S. Rand, Mrs. Sarah D. Robinson, 


Miss Clara E. Sexton, Miss Emily B. 
Shepard, Moses T. Stevens, Charles E. 
Ware, Robert L. Weis, Robert Winsor, 


Mrs. Louise W. Wright. 


Mr. Douthit in Memphis 


Rey. Robert C. Douthit of Petersham, 
Mass., preached his first sermon as acting 
minister of the First Unitarian Church in 
Memphis, Tenn., January 20. He will 
serve six months in Memphis on leave of 
absence from his Petersham parish. 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


has published an address on 
“The Contributions of the New 
Physics to Religion” 
by 
EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


Director of Science Service, Author of 
“Creative Chemistry,” “Sermons of a 
Chemist,” and other volumes. 


Limited numbers are available for free 
distribution. Address orders to League 
headquarters at 


SrXTEHN BEACON STREET, BOSTON, Mass, 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The Spring Quarter begins April 1, 1929, 
at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and affili- 
ated theological schools; and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and social service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches. 

It offers courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramatics, literature, ete. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing 
respectively, at minimum rates. 

For information address Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect. 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


House, 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter begins August 19, 1929. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Reese, D.D., PrResipent 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 
LOMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S$. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon 
liberal Christians, se ~ 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 

abroad. : 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 
Branch Offices 

285 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rev. Water S. Swisuer, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Church School 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. 


For particulars address the Dean. 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 


How this centre served a Boston Community 
of 35,000 people through its house membership 
of 3,000 and its library enrollment of 10,000 
is told in a brief survey of 1928S just issued. 

A request will bring this to you. 


B. Farnnam Smita, Pres. Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
5 Academy Lane, 19 Congress St., 
Concord, Mass. Boston, Mass. 


WINTER SPORTS 


WEEK-END TRIPS TO CAMP 
AT OTTER LAKE, N.H. 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Mr. Joy in Middle West 
on Billings Lectureship 


At the request of the American Unita- 
rian Association, Rev. Charles R. Joy, 
minister of All Souls Church in Lowell, 
Mass., will be in the Middle West for the 
month of February, speaking at churches, 
colleges, and the Meadville Theological 
School as a Billings lecturer. His itiner- 
ary includes Jamestown, N.Y.; Geneseo and 
Urbana, Ill.; Davenport, Des Moines, Cedar 
Rapids, and Iowa City, Iowa; Omaha, 
Neb.; Ann Arbor and Kalamazoo, Mich. ; 
the University of Iowa, Lombard College, 
and Meadville Theological School. 

Supplies for his pulpit are as follows: 
February 3, President Louis C. Cornish, 
of the American Unitarian Association ; 
February 10, Prof. Newell C. Maynard, 
Congregational minister, and professor of 
oratory at Tufts College; February 17, 
Rey. Bertrand M. Tipple, founder and 
president of the International College of 
Monte Mario, Rome; February 24, Edwin 
A. Markham, poet and lecturer, with the 
service conducted by Rev. Ernest C. Bart- 
lett, Congregational minister of Chelms- 
ford, Mass. ; 


Evening Services Being Held 
by People’s Church, Chicago 


The People’s Church, Unitarian, of Chi- 
eago, Ill., is holding Sunday evening serv- 
ices for the first time in its history. They 
began the first. Sunday in January and 
will continue until Easter night, with ad- 
dresses by the minister, Dr. Preston 
Bradley. ‘These services were instituted 
because of the demand of the radio audi- 
ence and of the people of other churches 
who desire to attend the People’s Uptown 
Temple. During Easter Week, Dr. Brad- 
ley will preach every noon at a large 
downtown theater and every night at the 
People’s Church, and he will have three 
services Haster Sunday. 

This church held a seven o’clock morn- 
ing service on Christmas Day, with an 
attendance of 478 people. The church 
was crowded for the Christmas Sunday 
service in the morning, and many were 
unable to find seats at the evening candle- 
light service. Preceding the service, a 
group from the Uptown Players of the 
church presented Kenneth Sawyer Good- 
man’s one-act play, “The Dust of the 
Road.” These players last year won 
second place in a city-wide contest for 
the Edith Rockefeller McCormick cup 
presented by the Drama League. 


Personals 


’ Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow, minister 
of the People’s Church, Unitarian, in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, served for the fifth 
time as university preacher at the Iowa 
State Teachers’ College in Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, January 20. 


Dr. Howard N. Brown, minister emeritus 
of King’s Chapel in Boston, Mass., and 
_ president of the Board of Trustees of THE 

REGIsTeER, officiated at the marriage of his 
son, Howard Wicks Brown, and Mrs. 
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‘Power of Prayer”; March 10, “The For- 
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Gabrielle Dexter Pierce, in King’s Chapel, 


February 1. Are}You Interested in 


HUMANISM 


Mrs. Emma Green Skinner, who died in 
Biloxi, Miss., January 15, was one of the 
oldest members of the First Unitarian 
Church of Marietta, Ohio. She made a 
small bequest in her will to the Alliance 
branch of this church. 


if so 
Read the following Addresses 
By JOHN H. DIETRICH 


“My Religion”’ 
**The Chief Danger in Our 
Civilization’’ 

‘*The Advancement of Humanism’’ 
Ten cents per copy, postpaid. 
Publication Committee 
1526 Harmon Pl., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Evening Services, Charleston, S.C. 


In accordance with a custom of several 
years, a series of Sunday evening services 
is to be held in the Unitarian Church of 
Charleston, S.C., from February 17 to 
March 24 inclusive. The minister, Rey. 
J. Franklin Burkhart, will preach on these 
topics: February 17, “The Significance of 
Religion in the Affairs of Man”; February 
24, “Seience and Religion” ; March 3, “The 


PIANOFORTES RESTORED 
IN TONE AND TOUCH 
For Information Apply to} 


ANTHONY WARFIELD 
NEWTON HIGHLANDS - - MASS. 


Telephone: Center Newton 3034 


giveness of Sins’; March 17, “The Con- 
quest of Sorrow’; March 24, “The 
Assurance of Immortality.” 


One Thousand Sayings 
of History 


By WALTER FOGG 


The quotations, presented as Pictures in Prose and drawn from all 
races and ages, are enriched with biographical and historical notes. The 
stimulating comments show the circumstances under which they were 
made, the immediate effect and, in many cases, the lasting results. There 
is ever-changing variety for the generul reader, with complete cross- 
indexing for the student. You owe it to yourself to examine this book- 


This is the book of which HARRY HANSEN gave the 
distinctive review in THE NEW YORK WORLD 


> coe 


The Passion of Patriotism 


To me Patriotism—that is, love of my Mother Country—is so 
natural a passion, like my love of my Mother, that I find it hard 
to believe that there are Americans who have never felt it. They 
have been deprived of the noblest passion which can uplift a citizen; 
and if the lack is due to their own perversion or indifference, they 
are to be profoundly pitied. 

Fellow citizens, we stand at the parting of the ways. You 
Americans who have recently come and we of earlier date, had 
almost forgotten that the unmeasured benefits which we have re- 
ceived from our Mother Country call for our gratitude, our service 
to her, our love. The war has awakened us to a sense of our obli- 
gation. We cannot receive everything from her and give nothing 
in return. The only gift by which we can repay her is our Patriot- 
ism. Let the works of our hands, the thoughts of our heads, and 
the desires and emotions of our hearts be dedicated to defending, 
promoting and carrying forward to the farthest future, the ideals 
which she embodies and for which she exists. 

Pror. Witi1AM Roscon THAYER 
Harvard University. 


Octavo. 936 pages. At all booksellers or from 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


The Unitarian Temperance Society, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A clergyman, says a cynic, is a man 
who talks in other people’s sleep. 


og ne¥t 


“T’ll tell your fortune, Mister,’ said the 
gypsy to the passer-by. “How much?’ 
“Half a crown.” “Correct.” 

—Glasgow News. 


Sympathizer: ‘“How’s your insomnia?’ 
Incurable: “Worse and worse. I can’t 
even sleep when it’s time to get up.” 

—Answers. 


“What’s the matter, Mother?’ said the 
son, entertaining his mother down town. 
“Don’t you like a restaurant dinner for a 
change?” “Oh, dear me, yes! I was 
just counting how many pots I’d have to 
wash if I had gotten it myself.”—Life. 


“Tf I were an every-member canvasser,” 
savs Charles A. McAlpine, “I’d be thank- 
ful to have people remember that I was 
on the Lord’s business and not my own. 
And I’d feel specially kind toward those 
folks who saw in me a brother and not a 
beggar.” 


This man is not a physician, but in a 
little folder he gives the following health 
rules: ‘Eat less—Breathe more.” ‘Talk 
less—Think more.” “Ride less—Walk 
more.” “Clothe less—Bathe more.” 
“Worry less—Work more.” “Waste less— 
Give more.” “Preach less—Practice 
more.” 


The trouble with most men’s church 
clubs, says George C. Cobb, is that they 
do little more than cater to table boarders. 
The men are encouraged to come to get a 
good meal once a month—and that’s 
about all it amounts to. ‘Then, in the 
eourse of time, if something goes wrong 
in the kitchen, the whole show’s off. 


“Tf I were the organist,’ says Charles 
A. MeAlpine, “Id be glad to have people 
remember that worship begins with the 
first notes of the organ, especially after 
I had spent a lot of time in selecting the 
musie and practicing it. And I’d have a 
nice warm place in my heart for the folks 
who didn’t discuss dresses, parties and 
the weather during the Voluntary.” 


Dr. Sydney Bruce Snow, acting presi- 
dent of the Meadowville Theological 
School, Chicago, gave the ordination ser- 
mon and charge to the minister, and 
William Ellery Channing, St. Paul, sang 
the ordination hymn. Dr. Frederick M. 
Eliot, minister of the St. Paul Unitarian 
church, spoke on “Significance of the 
QOhurch To-day?’—From the report of the 
Rey. A. W. Hobart’s ordination service in 
St. Cloud, Minn., in The St. Cloud Daily 
Times. 


A prayer for motorists, by Harry Mc- 
Creary: “Teach us to drive through life 
without skidding into other people’s busi- 
ness. Preserve our brake lining, that we 
may stop before we go too far. Help us 
to hear the knocks in our own motors and 
close our ears to the clashing of other 
people’s gears. Keep alcohol in our radi- 
ators and out of our stomachs. Absolve 
us from the mania of trying to pass the 
other automobile on a narrow road. Open 
onr eyes to the traffic signs, and keep our 
feet on the brakes.” 
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.. PENSION CIRCULAR 


Our new circular, short, easy to read, gives 
a statement of all societies organized to give 
Temporary Aid, or Permanent Relief, or the 
regular Ministers Pensions. 


Send for a copy if you have not received one; 
or get a copy at denominational headquarters, 
East or West. Meanwhile send Annual 


Contributions for the Ministers’ Pension to 
Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


epaae following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 
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3 HOTEL LENOX = 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON = 

Near Arlington Street Church and Back = 

= Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone = 
2 B.B. 2680. = 
2 HOTEL BELLEVUE = 
: Beacon Street, BOSTON = 
F | Next to State House = 
Fs Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 = 
FrnvverenenennacncvceceezeeeecvecicvezesesnceannnseareaneanansuaaeenieennniT 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents xr word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more inse ms. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


EARN A TRIP to BDurope by securing five pay- 
ing members. JHstablished 1900. Bascock 
Tours, South Orange, N.J. 


MRS. ARTHUR H. ALGER, 21 Park Place, 
Newtonville, Mass. Member of the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society. Family 
lineages traced. Charts prepared. 
“UNITARIANS! Play the game’’ A Study of 
Shakespeare. Test your knowledge! Original, 
instructive. Price sixty cents, vostage four. 
THe SHAKPSPEARE CLUB, Camden, Maine. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. || 


PRESTON, Mgr. Domestic Bureau. 56 Melrose 
Street, Boston, Mass. Graduate, semi-trained, 
and practical nurses; nursery girls, male 
nurses, attendants ; governess, managing house- 
keeper, caretakers, butlers, cooks, waitress, 
parlormaid, dressmakers, seamstresses, cham- 
bermaids, laundress, married couples, general 
man, gardener, chauffeurs, general maids, 
kitchen maid, farmers, and new arrivals. 
Not open on Saturday. Not open in August. 
Special care given to our New England guests. 
Capirot 5985. Office Hours, 10-3. 


In All Sizes and Prices for Bvery 
Purpose Li 

Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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Church Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- 
ter, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 
A.M, Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister, Church gerv- 
ice, Sunday, 11 a.M. The church is open 
daily for rest and prayer. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church gery- 
ice at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Had- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rey. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
A.M., Church School. 11 A.m., Morning service. 
Rev, Edward H. Cotton will preach. 


NEW YORK—WBEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). <A. Wakefield Slaten Ph.D., minister, 
Church services at 11 A.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 


-TARIAN CHURCH Buclid Ave. at Bast 82nd 
' Street. 


Rey. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Hduea- 
tion. 9.30 a.m. Church School; 11 a.w., Morn- 
ing service. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y—CHURCH OF THR 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 


stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 

minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 

jackin, D.D., minister. Morning service, 
A.M. 


PARKER MBMORIAL AND BULEFINCH 
PLACE CHURCH. Rev. Christopher R. Bliot, 
minister emeritus; Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
minister and director. Afternoon service at 


3.15. Evening service at 7.45. February 17: 
Prof. Barle Marlott will speak. “Spiritual 
Values. in Modern Poetry.” At 7 P.M. a one 


act play will be given. 
FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 


ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 a.m,» Morning service, 11 A.M. 


Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
Hour of organ music at 4.30 p.m., by William 
H. Zeuch organist. Vesper service, Thursday 
at 4.30 P.M. All seats free at all serv- 
ices. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 
All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister Emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 a.m., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon. Daily Services, 12.15 
P.M,: ‘Monday, Organ Recital, Tuesday to 
Thursday inclusive, Rev. John KR. P. Sclater, 
D.D., Old St. Andrews Church, Toronto, Canada. 
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